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® short time ago we announced a reissue of ONE YEAR OF PIERROT, 

6 an anonymous novel that we considered too fine a piece of writing to 

be lost sight of among the more recent fiction. So cordial has been 

Sx the praise of discriminating authors and critics that we are again 

lediging it to the attention of Home Progress readers in the hope that many will be 

tempted to share the pleasure of reading what we believe to be one of the most 
exquisite interpretations of motherhood ever written. 


One Year of Pierrot 


Kathleen Norris says: 


“Tt seems to me one of the true and lovely achievements of the decade, a memo- 
rable picture of enchanting babyhood.” 


Gene Stratton Porter says: 


“Whoever wrote this book is an artist of the first degree. I read slowly and 
carefully, comparing each emotion described with my own experience in motherhood, 
and found not one flaw. There is not a place in the book where it is not written 
with the finest self-restraint, the utmost truth to life, the deepest revealings of a 
human soul. . . . From the first to the last line, straight and logically the story de- 
velops, with each line gathering grace and strength, keeping poise, and gripping 





the human heart in its tenderest spot. 


I do not remember ever to have read a book 


that was more touching, closer truth to life or better literary art.” 


The New York Tribune 


“Here is an idyll of motherhood — or 
of babyhood, as you will—of vital truth 
and exquisite charm. It is a book to be 
read with smiles and tears, and to be treas- 
ured as a classic.” 


Hartford Courant 


“If this story did not come from the 
heart of a mother as the revelation of her 
own experience, it must have come from 
one most intimately sympathetic with the 
supreme joys and sorrows and sanctifica- 
tion of maternal love. It strikes the chords 
of tenderest human feeling with a master- 
hand.” 


Attractively illustrated by Lester G. Hornby. 


Boston 
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Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


“An exquisite piece of word painting 
that cannot fail to delight any one who 
loves children or who can appreciate a 
beautiful picture of motherhood—truly a 
masterpiece. .. . It is more than a book 
to read — it is one to keep and treasure — 
a classic and an inspiration.” 


The Outlook 


“A delicately and beautifully written 
story of a French mother's year of life and 
love with her wonderful baby Pierrot. The 
book is rare indeed in the fine quality of 
its appealing charm... . One would rather 
have written this little tale than ten sensa- 
tional ‘ big sellers.’ ” 


$1.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


THE EDITORS TALK He 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Wirn this, the August number, 
and the end of Volume VI, the pub- 
lication of Home Procress will be 
discontinued. The increase in the 
cost of paper, the advance in mail- 
ing rates, and the general effect of 
the condition of war upon such a 
magazine, necessitate this. 

All unfulfilled subscriptions will be 
completed by sending THe House 
BeauTIFUL. This is a very valuable 
and attractive illustrated monthly 
magazine. It has been described 
as “the magazine of successful 
home-making”’; it contains articles, 
and conducts correspondence, on 
such subjects as house-building, re- 
modeling, furnishing, interior dec- 
oration, and gardening. Also, more 
important still, it gives suggestions 
as to how to give to the house and 
garden the atmosphere and charm 
of home. 

Subscribers will find that Tue 
House Beautirut will be of real 
help to them in the progress of their 
homes, — and that is what they 
desire, in any way, in every way, 
by which it may be secured. 
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FROM THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TO 
SUBSCRIBERS TO HOME PROG- 
RESS 


Tue Epitors of Tue House BeauTIFUL 

have sent to the Editor of Home Procress 
the following note to subscribers to Home 
Procress, which it is a pleasure to print. 
I think our subscribers will feel at home 
in every corner of the hospitable House 
BEAUTIFUL. 
Your old friend, Home Procress, 
has kindly given us a chance to wel- 
come you as readers of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, — involuntary readers, 
as it were, but whose unforced 
friendship we hope to win before we 
have knocked at your doors many 
months. 

We trust that you will like us; and 
we are sure that there will be at 
least one corner in THE House 
BEAvuTIFUL that will seem like 
home to you — the corner in which 
Miss Elizabeth McCracken will 
continue to help you to solve those 
Home Problems that are so per- 
plexing, so interesting, and so im- 
portant. This Department takes the 
name, and, in the main, will follow 
the plan with which you are familiar, 
— the plan of question-and-answer, 
give-and-take, joining-in. 
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PRESENTS FOR NEXT CHRISTMAS 


Amonc my friends there is one who 
is so very forehanded that she makes, 
during the summer time, all her 
Christmas presents to her family 
and friends, — embroidered collars, 
knitted scarfs, scrap-books, and 
dolls’ dresses. She makes them all, 
and has them all ready to tie up 
in white tissue paper, with red 
ribbon, by Labor Day. She says that 
she would never get the presents 
done did she not make them during 
the summer, when she not only has 
leisure, but “‘feels like it.” 
However most of us may have 
been disposed in this direction dur- 
ing other summers, or however we 
may be disposed this summer in re- 
lation to such presents as my friend 
makes, there is one Christmas pres- 
ent which many housekeepers might 
make this summer. This is jelly, 


or preserves, or even canned vege-- 


tables. Those of us who have gar- 
dens and kitchens (or even only 
kitchenettes) are urged to put up 
fruit and vegetables for use during 


the winter. In addition to doing 
this for their own families, house- 
keepers might well do a few extra 
jars or cans and use them as Christ- 
mas presents. Persons who have 
no skill in work of this kind, or no 
facilities for doing it, would much 
appreciate even a single glass of 
jelly or can of corn. Few Christmas 
presents would please them more at 
any time, and especially this year. 
Indeed, carrying out the plan sug- 
gested would be advantageous in 
many directions, — especially these 
three: a busy housekeeper would 
have her Christmas presents all 
ready early, her friends would en- 
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joy them, and one “bit” more would 
have been done toward that impor- 
tant matter, food conservation. 


OLD AND NEW 


Ir is a deep-rooted instinct with 
most of us to prefer the familiar to 
the strange, the old to the new. Not 
only do we particularly cherish our 
old friends, but we especially like 
to read familiar books, to sit in a 
customary chair; we even feel more 
comfortable in old clothes. This is 
surely natural, since it is so general. 
It also is right; it betokens a faith- 
ful and a loyal habit of mind. 

But this preference for the old and 
the familiar is not opposed to a lik- 
ing for the new and the strange. 
There is no conflict whatever be- 
tween the two. We should not, 
therefore, allow ourselves to make 
one! Rather should we lend our- 
selves to the use and enjoyment of 
both. We not only might as well, 
but we would very much better do 
this. The world is full of many very 
wonderful things that are new and 
strange, — indeed many of those 
old and familiar things for which we 
so much care were once in this cate- 
gory. Let us extend and expand our 
lives as much as we can and may; 
holding fast by what we have, let us 
still reach out to that which we 
have not. This applies to practi- 
cally every good thing in the world. 
Perhaps it especially applies to 
friends; old friends are dearest, but 
there is a very deep truth in the re- 
mark of Mrs. Todd in The Country 
of the Pointed Firs: —‘‘Yes’m, old 
friends is always best, ’less you can 
catch a new one that’s fit to make 
an old one out of.” 
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A HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE REVOLUTION 


Most of us, when mention is made 
of the American Revolution, revert 
at once to those stirring scenes 
which so quickly arouse our patriot- 
ism and which are associated once 
for all with Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill. Or, if the causes of the 
Revolution are mentioned, we think 
perhaps of the chief source of dis- 
sension in the relationship of the 
Colonies to England, and then pass 
to a study of the war itself. Yet our 
Revolution, like all other signifi- 
cant historical events, was long in 
process of beginning, and is scarcely 
to be understood, in the deeper sense 
of the word, without taking into ac- 
count what had been going on for 
more than half a century before the 
embattled farmers 


Fired the shot heard round the world. 


When it is a question of causes, 
it is, of course, true in general that 
the Revolution was caused by the 
tyranny of England in her desire 
absolutely to control the Colonies, 
in contrast with the serious objec- 
tion of the Colonies to be so ruled. 
But there were remote causes in 
many unjust acts committed by the 
mother country; in restrictions put 
upon navigation, trade, and manu- 
factures; and other affairs bearing 
on the rights which the Colonists 
had come to the new world to win. 


Then, too, the direct causes lead- 
ing to the Revolution as the inevi- 
table consequence should each be 
taken into account. These include 
the Writs of Assistance in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1761; the Stamp Act, 
passed in 1765; the Townshend 
Act; the Mutiny Act; the Boston 
Massacre, in 1770; and, finally, the 
Boston Tea Party, in 1773. All 
these acts expressed either succes- 
sive efforts on the part of England 
to have her way with the Colonies 
or the determination of the Colo- 
nists not to yield. They stand for 
a gradual assembling of forces on 
both sides, forces which were mak- 
ing ready for the coming conflicts 
on the battlefield. The men respon- 
sible for the first acts were not to 
take part in the war, and those who 
seized arms to fight the mother 
country had themselves done very 
little to bring on the Revolution. 
The war as a whole can best be 
understood as a conflict of social 
forces which become intelligible if 
we trace them back to the ideas 
from which they sprang. Thus the 
great idea, “No taxation without 
representation,” was a central prin- 
ciple in the minds of the colonial 
leaders who first had the courage to 
resist the various acts of repression 
passed by England. This was es- 
sentially an English idea, and in 
taking their stand in behalf of it the 
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American patriots had many on 
their side in the mother country 
who realized that the Colonists 
were right. The war was not, 
strictly speaking, a war of Ameri- 
cans upon the English, but a strug- 
gle against the oppression of the 
few over the many. We are better 
prepared to understand such a con- 
flict in our day, for the great war in 
Europe has been from the first pre- 
cisely such a struggle onalarger scale. 

That is to say, we need to look 
back to the Seven Years’ War in 
Europe in order to explain the more 
aggressive attitude of England, with 
its unfortunate results in America. 
Ordinarily, we think of that war in 
its American aspects, that is, as the 
“Old French and Indian War” of 
1754-63. But for causes, we look 
back to the contest between Eng- 
land and France, and we note with 


interest that the war was fought in’ 


Asia and Africa as well as in Eu- 
rope. The prime result for our 
purposes was that France was de- 
feated and® compelled to give up 
Canada and the lands along the Mis- 
sissippi. This meant that England, 
essentially victorious at all points, 
was ina position to depart from a 
somewhat conciliatory attitude and 
extend her imperial sway with in- 
creased power. 

This was not the course the 
mother country would naturally 
have taken had she been actuated 
by gratitude or by the principles of 
English government. The Colonists 
had taken a leading and noble 
part in the war upon the French 
and Indians. They had furnished 
25,000 soldiers, clothed, armed, and 
paid for out of colonial appropria- 
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tions. The Colonists had fitted out 
400 privateers, which they used to 
capital advantage against French 
ships. They were wholly loyal to 
England. There was every reason 
why they should continue to live in 
freedom and relative independence. 
It seemed at first as if this would 
be the case, for Parliament ex- 
pressed gratitude to the Colonies. 
It was the development of im- 
perial ambition on the part of the 
kings and their ministers which 
wrought the change. England ap- 
peared to be powerful enough to 
enforce any regulation, commercial 
or otherwise. To enforce regula- 
tions was to back them up by a 
standing army in the Colonies and 
by officials appointed in England. 
The imposition of taxes was merely 
one expression of this general policy, 
advocated by such leaders as George 
Grenville, Prime Méinister, and 
Charles Townshend, President of 
the Board of Trade; and fostered 
by such a King as George III, with 
all the arrogance of those who claim 
to be overlords by divine right. 
Furthermore, there seemed to 
the rulers in the mother country 
grounds for suspicion of colonies 
which were obviously so capable as 
the late war had proved them to be. 
The authority of Parliament over 
the Colonies was by no means 
clearly defined. The Colonists ap- 
peared to be abundantly able to 
provide for and govern themselves. 
Then, if ever, was the time for Par- 
liament to define its powers and put 
a check on any possible increase of 
authority. Hence, there must be a 
change from the lenient policy of 
Walpole and Pitt, who had declined 
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to impose internal taxes and reve- 
nue duties. Then, too, the war had 
greatly increased England’s debt. 
What was more natural than that 
the Colonies, increasing in wealth 
and population, should bear their 
share of the burden, and submit to 
taxation and other restrictions? 
Well may we look back, there- 
fore, to March, 1764, the year after 
Grenville became Prime Minister, 
as the turning point. For Parlia- 
ment then voted that England had 
a “right” to tax the American 
Colonies, even though there were 
no colonial representatives in Par- 
liament. It was, in fact, deemed 


“just and necessary that a revenue 
be raised in America.” This was a 
radical departure from the policy 
adopted in 1733, when duties were 
put on sugar and molasses brought 
into the Colonies from the French 
and Spanish West Indies; since 


these duties were not imposed for 
the sake of obtaining revenue from 
the Colonies but for other reasons. 
The Preamble to the Sugar Act, 
passed in 1764, stated the necessity 
of providing for the defense of the 
Colonies as a reason for the change. 
The new act related not merely to 
sugar and molasses, but imposed 
duties on coffee, wines, silks, cam- 
brics, and French lawns. 

The Sugar Act was a moderate 
beginning only. The rates estab- 
lished were not so high as to dimin- 
ish importation, and since they were 
levied on luxuries, for the most part 
the revenues were paid without 
much protest. But the duty on for- 
eign molasses threatened an impor- 
tant business interest. 


H. W. D. 


535 
THE REVOLT BEGINS 


Tue first step in reaction against the 
new policy adopted by Parliament 
was the withholding of orders for 
molasses. The colonial merchants, 
with small prospects of return car- 
goes from the West Indies, held 
their vessels in port or sent them to 
other countries. As a consequence, 
the lumber, flour, salt meat, fish, 
and other commodities which would 
have been shipped to the West In- 
dies had no market; prices fell; and 
the farmers began to experience the 
results. Workmen were, of course, 
thrown out of employment; there 
were idle field hands, sailors, lum- 
bermen, and workers in grist mills. 
The inflow of Spanish coin was les- 
sened; and this change seriously 
handicapped the merchants, since 
the new tax must be paid in coin. 
Trade in general was thereby seri- 
ously embarrassed, and the business 
men of the country began to realize 
the great disadvantage of conduct- 
ing affairs under a government cen- 
tralized three thousand miles away. 
Thus we see how an unjust duty im- 
posed upon a people dealing in a 
commodity such as molasses may 
interfere with the entire conduct of 
business affairs. Governor Bernard 
of Massachusetts expressed the 
opinion that the initial tax of one 
penny a gallon on molasses could 
have been collected without imperil- 
ing commerce. It was the addi- 
tional twopence that brought these 
baneful results. 

But the end was not yet. The 
provisions for enforcing the Sugar 
Act were such as to involve still 
further infringements of colonial 
rights and privileges. The customs 
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officers were required to reside at 
their posts, and give precise ac- 
counts of all transactions. The 
Writs of Assistance mentioned 
above had already been in force 
since 1761 in Massachusetts, to 
check illicit trade with Canada; the 
same principle was now applied to 
trade with the West Indies. War- 
ships were stationed along the coast 
to capture smugglers, and the courts 
of admiralty were given the right to 
try cases of evasion without waiting 
for trial by jury. 

The feeling against these Writs 
was not wholly new in 1764, for they 
had been resented in 1761 through- 
out the Colonies, although the re- 
action against them centred in Bos- 
ton. Even at that time the position 
was taken that these. Writs were a 
form of taxation without represen- 
tation. The case was argued for the 


Colonists by Thacher and James. 


Otis, who pointed out the danger- 
ous character of such a principle. 

Becoming aware of the adverse 
attitude of the Colonists regarding 
the Sugar Act, Parliament adopted 
various conciliatory measures, such 
as the suspension of the import du- 
ties on grains, salt meat, fish, and 
dairy products sent from the Colo- 
nies to England; the removal of the 
duty on whale fins, to placate New 
England; and the offering of boun- 
ties on hemp, flax, and raw silk, to 
the southern colonies. American 
hides were also exempted from duty 
in English ports. These changes 
were made in 1765 and 1767. 

This brings us to the odious regu- 
lation with which we are better ac- 
quainted, and with which we more 
commonly connect the beginnings 
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of reaction, the Stamp Act, passed 
in March, 1765; prescribing the use 
of stamped paper for legal docu- 
ments, pamphlets, and newspapers 
throughout the Colonies. 

It is interesting for the moment 
to view this Act apart from the feel- 
ings of intense animosity usually 
aroused when we regard it merely 
from the point of view of the Colo- 
nists. From the parliamentary point 
of view it surely seemed reasonable 
enough. Its passage was merely an 
incident in a general process which 
most of us take for granted, that is, 
the process which brings us sooner 
or later to count the dollars and 
cents in our pockets, raise doubts 
concerning our ability to pay, and 
then proceed to raise prices in order 
to increase our income. Why should 
we not regard this principle apart 
from all animosity, since we all 
adapt ourselves to it, since eco- 
nomic matters so often determine 
all our plans? 

Naturally enough, the amount 
of revenue raised by the duties im- 
posed by the Sugar Act was not 
sufficient to meet England’s de- 
mands, and it was necessary to se- 
cure 100,000 pounds a year ad- 
ditional. The plan in question was 
already in successful operation in 
England, and there was reason to 
suppose that it would work well in 
the Colonies. So, with little com- 
ment from any quarter, the Stamp 
Act passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment. The stamps were to cost from 
a halfpenny to ten pounds, and 
were required on all licenses, deeds, 
contracts, wills, and other legal 
documents; on things printed for 
sale, including all books, almanacs, 
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and playing cards, as well as news- 
papers. On the face of it, the regu- 
lation appeared to be harmless and 
satisfactory. 

To understand the revolt in full, 
we need to bear in mind not only 
the whole movement in behalf of 
liberty of conscience, in matters of 
religion, and freedom in governmen- 
tal matters, which brought the Col- 
onists to America, but the growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction due to the 
serious interruption of business af- 
fairs. The Colonists were ready to 
see through and resent any further 
encroachment on their liberties, and 
they were courageous enough to 
take a firm stand. They rebelled on 
principle, and thus their revolt was 
of a piece with that gathering spirit 
of rebellion which was to lead them 
to take up arms when all other 
methods had failed. 

The conditions for enforcement 
were as odious as in other cases. 
Those who were appointed to dis- 
tribute the stamps were to act as 
spies upon delinquents. They were 
to frequent the law offices and 
courts, to visit the printing offices 
and other places where evasions 

might take place; and all this was 
"an expression of the increasing 
tendency of the authorities to take 
from the Colonists their rights. 
Failure to affix the proper stamp 
was to be punished by fines, and any 
one caught selling or hawking al- 
manacs or newspapers not duly 
stamped was to be fined forty shil- 
lings. The penalty for counterfeit- 
ing the stamps was to be death. 

The results are well known to 
every reader of American history. 
The Colonists refused to buy the 
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stamps, lawyers declined to affix 
them, newspapers suspended publi- 
cation or came out with a death’s 
head where the stamp should be, 
while boxes upon boxes of the de- 
spised things were burned or thrown 
overboard. In South Carolina, the 
courts were closed because the 
stamps could not be used. In Boston, 
the stamp distributor was threat- 
ened with violence unless he should 
resign, and the stamp office was 
destroyed. Everywhere throughout 
the Colonies, the inhabitants re- 
sisted. The ground of objection 
was not alone commercial but polit- 
ical, since the Colonists held that 
they should not be taxed by a Parlia- 
ment in which they had no repre- 
sentation. 

The resolutions drawn up by a 
congress of delegates from the Colo- 
nies having failed to bring any an- 
swer from King or Parliament, the 
next step was the one often taken 
to-day, a kind of boycott. The mer- 
chants of Boston, Philadelphia, and 
New York signed agreements not to 
import goods from Great Britain 
until the Stamp Act should be re- 
pealed. Retail dealers declined to 
sell boycotted goods, and their cus- 
tomers agreed to buy articles of 
domestic manufacture only. The 
Daughters of Liberty agreed to pur- 
chase no more British goods, and to 
wear only homespun. They also 
conducted spinning matches, and 
offered prizes for the best day’s 
work. The general result, of course, 
was increased activity in every di- 
rection in favor of domestic articles 
of all sorts. The repeal of the Stamp 
Act followed, in 1766. But it had 
had its effect. 
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IN REVOLUTIONARY TIMES 


BY H. W. DRESSER 


- WE need not look far into the his- 
tory of the year that witnessed the 
passage of the Stamp Act to find 
that the forces and personalities 
were gathering for the coming re- 
volt. In Massachusetts, one of the 
great leaders, Samuel Adams, came 
forward to denounce the new meas- 
ure as illegal, while Patrick Henry 
in Virginia was not less outspoken, 
Benjamin Franklin, in London as 
the agent of Pennsylvania, plainly 
stated that the Colonists would 
never submit unless compelled by 
force of arms. It will be remem- 


bered that as far back as 1754 
Franklin, foreseeing the need, came 
forward with a plan of union of the 
Colonies. The Colonists were not 
ready to listen, but it is significant 
that the plan was considered by at 


least one of the great leaders. From 
the time of the French and Indian 
War it was evident that a basis of 
union was needed, for one colony 
had to wait for the others to act. 
We note that by the time of the 
Stamp Act there was already suffi- 
cient unity of opinion and quick- 
ness of action to make concerted 
response possible. A keen observer 
might have said, even then, that a 
Federal Union of some kind was 
only a question of time. 

Before the repeal of the Stamp 
Act Parliament passed a Declara- 
tory Act, stating that the 
colonies and Plantations have been, and 
are, and of right ought to be subordinate 


unto and dependent upon the Imperial 
Crown and Parliament of Great Britain. 


When the Stamp Act was repealed, 
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the statement was made that Par- 
liament “has power to bind the Col- 
onies in all cases whatsoever.” 

Regarding these statements by 
Parliament as threats, the Colo- 
nists looked upon the actual repeal 
as a triumph of the principles in 
which they believed. The South 
Carolina colony voted to erect a 
statue in grateful recognition of the 
part played by William Pitt in se- 
curing the repeal. In Philadelphia, 
the Quakers celebrated the King’s 
birthday by wearing new suits made 
of English cloth, as if the matter 
had been finally settled. In other 
cities the merchants renewed their 
orders for English goods. 

The lesson had not been learned 
in England, however. Although the 
Sugar Act was revised, the duty on 
molasses being reduced from three- 
pence to a penny a gallon, new ex- 
actions soon followed. The author- 
ities demanded that the British 
troops be quartered in certain places 
at the expense of the inhabitants; 
and the people in various colo- 
nies promptly refused. Next came 
Townshend, with his three hateful 
enactments, putting duties upon 
tea, glass, paper, and other ar- 
ticles entering American ports. 
Worse still, the revenue thus raised 
was to be used to pay the sal- 
aries of governors, judges, and 
Crown attorneys, who were to be 
made independent of the colonial 
legislatures. The object was to put 
more matters under the control of 
the Crown. Hard upon these meas- 
ures there came the baneful influ- 
ence of Lord North, who became 
Prime Minister when Townshend 
died; and who somehow contrived 
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to secure for George III what he 
wanted in the period between 1768 
and 1782. North was probably as 
directly responsible as any one for 
driving the Colonists into the Rev- 
olution. 

From the time of the Townshend 
Act there was one rebellious deed 
after another. Massachusetts took 
the lead by sending a circular letter 
to the assemblies of the other colo- 
nies, asking them to adopt measures 
of resistance. The King was, of 
course, forthwith greatly enraged. 
But the royal order to rescind the 
letter on pain of instant dissolution 
brought from the Massachusetts 
assembly a refusal by a note of 
ninety-two to seventeen. The as- 
sembly was turned out of doors, but 
did not cease to exist. The same 
result happened in other colonies. 
The resistance was even more wide- 
spread than that called out by the 
Stamp Act. It included agreements 
not to import English goods, and 
various other protests, which finally 
led to the repeal of the Act in 1770. 
The tax of threepence a pound on 
tea was retained however, hence the 
conditions were made ready for the 
famous Boston Tea Party of 1773, 
one of the indirect causes of the Rev- 
olution. The closing of the port of 
Boston followed in March, 1774: — 

Because the commerce of His Majesty’s 
subjects cannot be safely carried on there 


nor the customs payable to His Majesty 
duly collected. 


Mr. Fiske is of the opinion that 
the sending of the tea-ships to the 
American ports was George III’s 
way of asking, “What are you go- 
ing to do about it?” Boston being 
closed as a port, there was no way 
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for the moment save to move the 
custom-house to Salem, and await 
the friendly responses of the Colo- 
nies. These came promptly in the 
case of subscriptions taken up in the 
various cities; and next the step was 
the signing of a solemn league and 
covenant, by citizens who bound 
themselves to abstain from all inter- 
course with Great Britain until the 
odious acts should be repealed. 
Presently, the boycott became more 
complete than in 1765 or 1768. The 
result was disastrous for American 
trade, but serious results came about 
in England, too. England even de- 
prived the colonial fishermen of the 
right of access to the Grand Banks, 
and all trade with the Colonies was 
forbidden. American vessels were 
presently declared forfeited if cap- 
tured upon the high seas. Finally, 
came the King’s statement: — 

The die is now cast. The Colonies must 
either submit or triumph. 

In the mean time, the King had 
secured an act of Parliament annul- 
ling the charter of Massachusetts. 
This was followed by the appoint- 
ment of a Governor as despotic in 
power as the much hated Andros. 
This new military ruler assumed 
command over the colony June Ist, 
1774, the day on which the Boston 
Port Bill went into effect. His au- 
thority was not recognized by the 
Colonists. The courts were closed 
and consequently no money came 
into the Governor’s treasury. Other 
colonies responded sympathetically, 
and in September the First Conti- 
nental Congress met in Philadelphia 
to consider the questions at stake. 

Among the members of this Con- 
gress were Samuel Adams and Pat- 
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rick Henry, who had taken the lead 
in protesting against the Stamp Act, 
John Adams, and George Washing- 
ton. An address to the King was 
prepared, and memorials to the peo- 
ple of British America, also to the 
people of Great Britain, Canada, 
Florida, and Georgia. A Declara- 
tion of Rights was also sent to the 
King, and an American Association 
was formed to prevent all importa- 
tion and exportation from and to 
Great Britain until the acts should 
be repealed. The acts of this Con- 
gress may be regarded as the last 
appeals by the aid of reason alone of 
a people determined to stand for 
their rights by any means that may 
be necessary. They were still the 
acts of a people hoping for a favor- 
able settlement and resorting to a 
boycott only because emphatic re- 
sistance had become imperative. 


From Philadelphia we turn once. 


more to Boston to find the Colo- 
nists organizing a Provincial Con- 
gress under the leadership of John 
Hancock, and taking steps to gather 
troops and military stores at Con- 
cord and other inland towns. The 
following April, Governor Gage re- 
ceived orders to arrest Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, and send them over 
to England to be tried for treason. 
But the British forces were pres- 
ently abundantly occupied. For 
the very night Adams and Hancock 
were in seclusion in a friend’s house 
in Lexington, news of the departure 
of the troops was made known by 
lantern to Paul Revere; and events 
followed thick and fast the follow- 
ing day, the nineteenth. 
Approaching the era of the Revo- 
lution in the broader way above in- 
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dicated, we realize that it was the 
fruition of many events, and that 
all classes of people took part in the 
preparation for it. It was, in fact, 
partly an industrial or economic re- 
volt, brought about by oppressive 
measures all along the line, and the 
actual fighting was simply the most 
external means of response on the 
part of the colonists. As Miss 
Comans puts it in her Jndustrial 
History of the United States, there 
had been a 


consistent endeavor of the British govern- 
ment to render the Colonies a source of 
profit to the mother country... [by im- 
posing] intolerable shackles on industrial 
development ... Trade with the Colonies 
had been monopolized by British ships... 
colonial products had been limited to Eng- 
lish ports, colonial manufactures had been 
restricted or suppressed. The fishing vil- 
lages of New England were impoverished 
by the Sugar Act... at the silent wharves 
of Boston the merchantmen lay accumu- 
lating barnacles in place of profits. In the 
forests of Maine and New Hampshire hun- 
dreds of mast trees, marked with the broad 
arrow that reserved them for the royal 
navy, rotted wastefully away.... The 
farmers of New York and Pennsylvania 
protested vigorously against the imposition 
or quitrents and manorial obligations. In 
the back country of the Carolinas the regu- 
lators, weary of misrule, had taken matters 
into their own hands and declared the coun- 
try of Mecklenburg independent of Great 
Britain. The grievances of the colonists 
were not theoretical, but practical and ur- 
gent. One fourth of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were merchants 
or shopmasters. 


These and other facts pertaining 
to the common life of the Colonists 
help us to realize that the Revolu- 
tion was the expression of a whole 
people. Their courage in taking one 
decisive step after another seems 
great indeed, in view of the fact that 
they had no central government, 
no treasury, no army or navy; in 
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contrast with England’s standing 
army, in thorough training, supple- 
mented by the largest and best 
navy in the world. The Colonists 
had to depend on the ability to en- 
dure hardship which they acquired 
as pioneers in the new world, on 
their good marksmanship, and the 
advantages that came from the fact 
that they fought in regions with 
which they were perfectly ac- 
quainted. And so to realize what 
the Revolution meant to the colo- 
nists, we enter once more imagina- 
tively into their lives to recall how 
they had grown in strength of 
character and constancy of pur- 
pose through meeting one adversity 
after another. 

Every event in the war was an 
expression of this sterling pioneer 
spirit. The British regulars march- 
ing upon Lexington found a party 
of armed yeomanry drawn up to 
resist their advance, and found 
them unwilling to disperse when 
ordered to do so. The firing which 
followed found the yeomen ready 
to die, if need be. The same results 
ensued throughout that memor- 
able day, which marked the begin- 
ning of the Revolution as a war. 
Most of the stores had been removed 
from Concord before the soldiers 
could secure them, and the “‘em- 
battled farmers” were victorious in 
their answering shots at the bridge. 
Hundreds of farmers came swarm- 
ing to the trees and walls, there to 
fire in concealment at the regulars, 
as the Indians had once fired on 
them, in the skirmishes through 
which they had learned the art of 
pioneer warfare. The militia from 
twenty-three townships joined in 
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the pursuit; the alarm spread 
throughout New England; and pres- 
ently the British in Boston were 
besieged by 16,000 men. From this 
point on, as we follow the war by 
reference to the textbooks and 
special works on the great men and 
great deeds, we carry with us a 
sense of the democracy of the whole 
proceeding, keeping close in spirit to 
the warrior-farmers who met every 
obstacle with the same determina- 
tion to stand for their rights and 
secure their liberties. 


THE LEADERS OF THE NATION 


BY H. W. DRESSER 


In the light of the foregoing con- 
siderations, who were the leaders 
in bringing about the Revolution? 
So far as the English are concerned, 
it would not be difficult to answer. 
The kings and ministers who fav- 
ored an absolutist rule, culminating 
in George III, were the leaders and 
they were very few. In this respect 
the Revolution may be regarded 
as foreign to the English spirit and 
the English Constitution. The Eng- 
lish as a people would never have 
plunged the nation into the war, 
nor would the great leaders, such 
as Pitt. The Revolution was an ex- 
pression of the autocratic rule of 
the few over the many. 

On the American side, did the 
few take the lead? We sometimes 
think and say so, for we are hero 
worshipers. We refer, for example, 
to Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry; and then jump forward, per- 
haps, to George Washington. We 
then turn to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, thinking of it as solely 
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the work of Thomas Jefferson, and 
failing to trace the history of the 
ideas which Jefferson brought to- 
gether. Thus the Revolution and 
the subsequent founding of the na- 
tion on a secure basis appear to 
have been secondary events, in 
comparison with the leaders who 
wrought these great things. 

To look at those decisive years in 
our history from the other point of 
view is not by any means to take 
from the reputation of the leaders. 
It is simply to do justice to the 
larger or democratic spirit in which 
the revolt took place and the Con- 
stitution came into being. The 
leadership of the people expressed 
in this momentous reaction dates 
back, at least, to the Great Charter 
in England, while the Declaration 
of Independence not only expresses 
the Charter, but the teachings of 


John Locke, the philosopher, and ~ 
liberal political ideas adopted from 


the French. The first colonists 
brought that republican spirit with 
them to the new world. They fol- 
lowed their pastors, to be sure, and 
their conduct was guided from the 
first by men wise in political, edu- 
cational, and other affairs. But it 
was the whole parish that counted, 
not the pastor only, and the New 
England town meeting became the 
ideal means of organizing and bring- 
ing into activity the whole people. 
The leaders did not stand out above 
the people to any extent. The stand- 
ard of education and piety among the 
people at large was very high. 

This high standard of democracy 
was seen in the case of all the great 
undertakings, for instance, the war- 
fare with the Indians. The farmers 
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did not shoulder their guns and 
march forth to slay as professionals 
might have gone. They learned the 
art of war by experience, as they 
proceeded; and whatever they 
learned was of benefit when the 
Revolution came. They went forth 
with their guns as fathers of fami- 
lies with a fireside to protect; as 
men who must succeed, whatever 
might happen. They were not mere 
units in an army, under orders, but 
individuals, with minds to use and 
character to bring into action. 
When the odds were apparently 
against them, they were no less de- 
termined to succeed. 

The spirit which was called into 
overt action in this way later ex- 
pressed itself in another manner 
when the odds were seemingly 
against them, that is, by daring to 
object to any principle laid down by 
England or any law passed by Par- 
liament which threatened their lib- 
erties. Meanwhile, this spirit of 
liberty had voiced itself in the Con- 
necticut Constitution, and each 
colony had reaped the benefits of 
several generations of local self- 
government. What was needed 
was a greater hour of trial to bring 
the Colonies together as a nation. 
This trial was the Revolution. 

Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry, as leaders in the reaction 
against the Stamp Act, had the 
whole people with them. That is 
the difference between the dema- 
gogue who sways the people, or the 
politician who influences them in 
an underhanded way, and the true 
repyesentative of the people whose 
function it is to bring into clear and 
forceful expression the best that the 











people already believe. The leaders 
are indeed needed. They are truly 
great men. But they are great be- 
cause actuated by public interest 
and in intimate relation with the 
people as a whole. What we often 
overlook is the fact that the leaders 
are as much dependent on the peo- 
ple as the people on the leaders. 
Thus Benjamin Franklin, for in- 
stance, is the ideal representative 
of that homely good sense which we 
associate with the Colonists when 
we ask ourselves why they succeed- 
ed. The sort of writing Franklin 
did is not done in the beginnings of 
things, when people are making 
their way through the forests and 
preparing to build their homes. 
The good sense is active enough in 
pioneer times, but it is finding other 
channels of expression. A wise man 
like Franklin appears with his phil- 
osophy after comparative peace en- 
sues, and there is opportunity for 
other pursuits. Franklin, whose 
Autobiography is universally recom- 
mended as one of the books every 
young American should read, was 
perhaps the first to give expression 
to what may be called the American 
philosophy, that is, the practical 
wisdom which we in America have 
to such an extent substituted for 
the speculations of the old time. He 
was great in several directions at 
once;— in his adaptability to the 
diplomatic questioners in London, 
who tried to persuade him of the 
wisdom of the Stamp Act, and to the 
highly polished courtiers of Paris; 
in his scientific experiments; in the 
plain art of daily life; and in that 
political insight which disclosed the 
actual trend that events would 
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take in the Colonies before the need 
for a Federal Union was clearly 
seen. It is interesting, too, to note 
that, born in Boston, he became 
associated with all that was most 
liberal and advanced in education 
and other matters in Pennsylvania. 
His life forms a link between the 
Colonies which were to play the 
greater part in developing the Fed- 
eral Union. 

Of Washington it is difficult to 
say anything that has not been said 
over and over by unnumbered ad- 
mirers. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant statement we can make in con- 
nection with the foregoing obser- 
vations is that his life seems to a 
remarkable degree an expression of 
Divine Providence. Even the In- 
dians knew him as “the spirit-pro- 
tected man.” They could not kill 
him, however skilful with their ar- 
rows and their scouting. He was a 
marked man from the time of the 
war with the Indians, when he won 
his fame. He possessed all the qual- 
ities needed for the great occasions 
in which he was to take part, — in 
the Continental Congress; in the 
army; as the first President; and so 
on. If Franklin summed up and ex- 
pressed the good sense and political 
wisdom, Washington manifested 
the total life which went into the 
founding of the nation. 

Why should we any longer hesi- 
tate to speak of the Divine Provi- 
dence? Why not read the life of 
Washington as a record of things 
divine said and done? Why not see 
in it a direct expression of that di- 
vine purpose which is plainly the 
only cause adequate to explain the 
founding of the nation? 
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Surely, one can make but little 
headway in trying to understand 
the spirit of the whole people be- 
fore referred to, without taking into 
account the fact that the Colonists 
came as religious people, especially 
in New England and Pennsylvania. 
The secret of their power doubtless 
lay in the remarkable union between 
the civic and the spiritual life. The 
leaders from first to last, until long 
after the nation had passed through 
the critical period and become se- 
curely founded, responded to that 
deep unity. They went forth either 
to battle or to a convention, called 
to face the great issues of the hour 
in an attitude at once religious, 
moral, practical, — that is, with a 
high sense of duty. 

To see all this on the human side 
is to realize that it must have a 
cause on the divine side. In our day 


many of us have grown timid in the. 


expression of this side, since the 
order of the day is to speak in terms 
of mechanical contrivances and 
great armies. Thus it is that many 
have lost their faith. But our fore- 
fathers “kept the faith,” and be- 
cause they did they were messengers 
to a large extent of spiritual democ- 
racy. Gaining this higher point of 
view once more, we see that we may 
be true both to the people at large 
and to their leaders, for it is their 
openness to the Divine Providence 
which explains both. 

Expressive indeed is the simple 
inscription on a monument in a 
New England cemetery where lie 
the bodies of some of the earliest 
Colonists: “‘They kept the faith.” 
To keep the faith was in a sense to 
have no leader save God, as belief 
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in God expressed itself alike in the 
meeting-house on Sunday and in 
that same edifice when town-meet- 
ing was summoned. It meant to 
think and live by principle. Hence 
it meant a unanimity impossible in 
the mechanical terms which we 
praise in our day, lovers as we are 
of mere efficiency in vast enter- 
prises. It is this unanimity in the 
light of its spiritual source which ex- 
plains the Revolution and the found- 
ing of the nation. 

Doubtless most of us wonder 
anew how it was possible for a small 
body of minute men to accomplish 
what “‘the embattled farmers” ac- 
tually achieved at Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill; and how, 
even under General Washington, 
the army won its decisive victory 
against trained troops. To see why, 
and to read our history aright, we 
need to dispossess ourselves of a 
certain modern spell that has set- 
tled over us since the war in Europe. 
There was no question in those days 
that right, not “might,” is the great 
power of the world. There was wil- 
lingness to encounter any obstacle 
that might arise in keeping that 
faith. Making the venture, our 
forefathers were sustained. Daring 
to do their part, the Divine Provi- 
dence was not lacking. 

The leaders of the nation were 
neither pacifists nor warriors. They 
were doubtless as genuine lovers of 
peace as any body of people alive 
to-day; but their attitude was 
strong, was intimately related to the 
task at hand, whether it was a ques- 
tion of the Indians or King George 
III.- There was no impetuous rush- 
ing into war, but abundant consid- 
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eration and appeal to reason. But 
when the time came to fight, the 
Colonists fought with a zeal which 
distinguishes their mode of warfare 
once for all from mere war as such. 
They fought to make peace secure. 
They did not single out peace as a 
goal in itself, to be won at any cost, 
if so be it could be gained without 
war. The common spirit actuating 
the people and the leaders was, in 
fact, love of liberty first of all. 
Peace could result only when liberty 
was struggled for and made secure. 

Gaining this clue and reading the 
Declaration and the Constitution 
afresh, we are impressed by the 
wonderful wisdom which inspired 
the founders of the nation. The 
Constitution has borne the test of 
the generations, and has set the ex- 
ample for the world. The union 
which then came into being could 
be a true “‘one in many” because 
the same spirit was everywhere ac- 
tive. The leader could be in deep- 
est truth one of many, a voice of the 
many, yet as unquestionably him- 
self. Thus, in different ways at 
different times, one needs to read 
the history of that period, to get its 
full force. It is both a study of 
great leaders, such as Washington, 
and of a great people. It is both a 
study in things divine and in things 
human. 


ANECDOTE 


For the benefit of Junior Members of the 
Home History Circle, the department pub- 
lisheseach month a brief historical anecdote, 
either a matter of fact or a well-grounded 
tradition. The Juniors, in addition to their 
own enjoyment of them, may like to share 
the stories, month by month, with their 
school-teachers, 
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WueEn the Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, the visiting British diplo- 
mat, addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, May 5th, 
how many of our readers were able 
to connect this incident with others, 
and tell what other foreign repre- 
sentatives had enjoyed a similar 
privilege? How many knew on what 
previous occasions the President of 
the United States attended a meet- 
ing in the House to listen to a distin- 
guished diplomat? Was the door- 
keeper of the House right, when he 
declared that never before during 
the thirty-six years of his service in 
the Capitol had a President ever 
visited the gallery of the House? 

The papers tell us that not until 
Mr. Balfour had finished his ad- 
dress, and the people were coming 
forward with congratulations, did 
he know that President Wilson was 
among his auditors. Possibly very 
few people realized that it was the 
first time in the history of the House 
that a President with members of 
his family occupied the executive 
gallery. 

Very seldom indeed has any repre- 
sentative from abroad been asked to 
address the House. Louis Kossuth, 
the eminent Hungarian orator and 
statesman, appears to have been the 
first. This was in 1851, after his re- 
lease from imprisonment through 
the intervention of the United States 
and England. The second was 
Charles Stewart Parnell, the Irish 
statesman; the third Apponyi; and 
the fourth Viviani, who spoke a few 
days before Mr. Balfour. That is, 
there were but two such guests pre- 
vious to the present war. Captain 
Travis, who has tended the door for 
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It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 
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the executive gallery all these years 
since 1881, can surely be trusted 
so far as recent times are concerned. 


It will be worth while remembering 
Balfour’s visit as (among other 
things) the fifth memorable occasion. 
The incident grows in importance in 
our thought when we recall the long 
series of historic events which went 
before, not only in the great war 
but far back in English history. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 


I. 


. What 


What famous remark was made 
by John Rowe and what signif- 
icant event followed? 


. Why was the year 1763 a turn- 


ing-point in the attitude of the 
Colonies toward Great Britain? 


. When did the people of Massa- 


chusetts claim that the right to 
raise and dispose of money was 
theirs, by the terms of the 
Great Charter? 


. Explain the use and value of the 


“seed fire”’ in the Colonies. 


. What events of moment took 


place in King Street and at Grif- 
fin’s Wharf, Boston? 
important events oc- 
curred in the old church in Rich- 
mond, and the Old South 
Church, Boston? 


. When did the broadaxe and the 


frow give place to the whipsaw? 


. Under what circumstances was 


Andrew Oliver burned in effigy? 


. What memorable event oc- 


curred after the following senti- 
ment was expressed, “‘Our only 
fear is lest you may shrink”? 


. What important plan was de- 


vised in the back room of a news- 
paper office? 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


His wheel of logic whirled and spun all day; 
All day he held his system, grinding it 
Finer and finer, till’t was fined away. 


But the chance sparks of sense and mother-wit, 
Flung out as that wheel-logic spun and whirled, 
Kindled the nations, and lit up the world. 


Epwarp RowLanp SILL. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


A CURIOUS TWIG FROM ALKALI 
PLAINS 


BY E. G. CHAPIN 


A PROPHET, we have been told in 
Scripture, is not without honor save 
in his own country, — an observa- 
tion so true that it has passed into 
the convenient aphorisms of our 
speech. Similarly, a “curiosity,” 
valued by persons to whom it is 
unfamiliar, often has little fame at 
home, where it is accepted incuri- 
ously as a daily commonplace. So 
it is quite likely that a spray of 
orache, such as came to the writer 
in a Christmas letter, would get but 
scant attention from say a cattle 
man, roving the alkali plains where 
such specimens flourish. If he no- 
ticed the curious growth, perchance 
it would get but an impatient wish 
that it was more succulent. 

To unaccustomed eyes the snow- 
white sprig bore questions thick- 
clustered like fruit. “What is it?” 
“Tt looks like holly made of white 
suede.” “‘ Does it have red berries? 
Fancy how pretty they would look!” 
“Does it grow that way?” “Where 
did you get it?” etc., etc., were the 
comments that greeted the pretty 
specimen every time it was exposed 
to view by the proud but mystified 
possessor. Obviously, every exhibi- 


tion of the treasure meant an equiv- 
alent exhibition of her ignorance — 
a state of affairs sadly needing cor- 
rection. So she hied her to first one 
and then to another man of science, 
and at last got an identification, 
Atriplex hymenelytra, together with 
most generous memoranda on this 
peculiar type of growth. 

Now the fact that the orache is a 
case of adaptation to peculiar cir- 
cumstances — in this case to alkali 
regions where moisture is scant — 
through a special kind of coat, which 
gives it the white kid appearance, 
leads us to think back a little on the 
nature and function of normal 
leaves. We need not go too minute- 
ly into structural botany, but we 
should recall that a leaf has a fleshy 
substance made of cells that serve 
various purposes, the whole enclosed 
by an epidermis whose top layer is 
called cuticle. All through the epi- 
dermis are tiniest openings called 
stomata, corresponding in some ways 
to our pores, but infinitely smaller. 
These stomata can be contracted or 
expanded, not exactly “at will,” 
but with such prompt and perfect 
automatic response to changing 
conditions of moisture, that it al- 
most seems like sense. The cuticle 
spread above the perforated epider- 
mis is a fairy-like membrane con- 
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taining a fatty substance, cutin, 
which sheds water and gas, and pro- 
tects the leaf. Certain plants havea 
further protection in hairs growing 
out of the epidermal cells; to this 
feature we shall return later. 

The leaf serves three purposes: 
first, it performs photosynthesis, a 
process taking place in the light 
only, with the object of building up 
food — as sugar or starch — for the 
plant. This is a chemical action too 
complicated to discuss here, and is 
declared by Curtis, in his Nature and 
Development of Plants, to rank 
easily as the leading wonder of the world 
[since it not only] makes life possible on the 
earth [by keeping the air wholesome for 
breathing, but] all animal life is absolutely 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, for 
food upon the products built up by the 


chlorenchyne [i.e., by this process of photo- 
synthesis}. 


The second purpose of the leaf is 


respiration, which “breaks down the: 


products formed (by photosynthesis) 
from the foods, and liberates the en- 
ergy necessary for the growth and 
activities of the plant”; a sort of 
vegetable digestion, in a word. 
The third purpose served by the 
leaf — that delicate and wonderful 
machine, for all it looks so smooth 
and still—is transpiration, or the 
giving off of water from the plant. 
Theplant gets part of its food, or the 
material from which food is made, 
in soluble form through the roots. 
More strictly speaking, through the 
root hairs, which not only suck ac- 
tual moisture from the soil, but 
have the power of getting from the 
soil certain chemical elements which 
pass through the root system, into 
the plant’s circulation, so to speak. 
Now, obviously, since this absorp- 
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tion of moisture, plus chemical food, 
is the plant’s way of eating, it will 
need to get rid of surplus moisture 
so soon as the food property is 
drained, then drink up a newsupply. 
Transpiration accomplishes this, 
and also serves to regulate the tem- 
perature of the plant, much as per- 
spiration in animals cools the body 
by evaporation. In hot weather the 
leaves give off water very rapidly, 
in an effort to keep cool; sometimes 
losing (it is estimated) more than 
their own weight in water. If the 
water supply at the root is insuffi- 
cient, the leaves feel the shortage, 
their cells are no longer plump with 
moisture, but shrunk and collapsed, 
causing the plant to wilt. In con- 
tinued drought the plant will even 
drop many leaves to save this loss of 
moisture. 

In a moist, warm climate, trans- 
piration is less than in a dry, warm 
one; photosynthesis flourishes; and 
the leaf growth is commonly luxuri- 
ant. Butin a dry, warm climate the 
plant naturally gives off a good deal 
of water in this effort to cool off 
from within; and if it had to func- 
tion for just as many leaves as are 
found in plants growing in a wet 
climate, the giving off of water at 
the leaf surface would be too great; 
the leaves would transpire water 
faster than the roots could store it, 
since the supply at the root would 
be scant. Nature must find some 
way to economize, and does so in 
part by growing plants with smaller 
and scanter leaves. If this economy 
is not enough, she invents other 
ways to discourage the precious 
moisture from running off too fast; 
and makes out of the plant’s epi- 
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dermis a variety of coats to suit 
the circumstances. Some coats she 
makes tough and waxy, with a sort 
of natural varnish manufactured 
out of the cutin; and others she 
makes hairy or hoary. The special 
coat is not necessarily a sign of a hot 
climate, since laurel and rhododen- 
drons and pine needles have this 
waxy surface, but these varieties 
hold their leaves a long time, and 
must stand drying from rough winds 
and exposure to sharp changes in 
temperature. 

The hairy coat is often character- 
istic of plants growing in the desert, 
or in dry and sandy situations. 
Dusty miller, common in old-fash- 
ioned gardens, is a familiar case. 
The writer recalls a seaside bunga- 
low built on a dune, where the own- 
er had painfully established a tiny 
garden in soil imported to the sandy 
spot. Season by season the cottager 
fought the encroaching sea sand 
and renewed her imported flowers, 
which struggled to live in a situa- 
tion, all sun, sand, and wind. They, 
poor creatures, had no special coat 
to protect them; but a root of dusty 
miller that had been included in the 
would-be garden grew and throve 
and cast its seed abroad on the con- 
genial sand until it had established 
a goodly patch of “‘escapes” from 
the garden, making a more artis- 
tic garnish — the pale silver-green 
springing here and there from the 
buff-colored dune — than the strug- 
gling blossoms in their pinched and 
too-dry beds. Mullein and sage- 
brush are common hairy-coated 
plants, interesting as the orache, and 
only less curious because we see 
them oftener. 
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Curtis explains these hairs, which 

are to keep water in, as 
usually empty tubes or cells which reflect 
a large portion of the intense light and heat 
and consequently materially lessen the loss 
of water, just as straw sprinkled on the 
ground keeps the earth below moist and 
cool. 
So fine and closely set are these 
“hairs” that they look like one tex- 
ture, — like white suéde, in the case 
of the orache. Fascinating to study 
is this adaptation of growth to suit 
conditions; and no less interesting 
the fact that where desirable, hairy, 
or waxy surfaces of certain plants 
must keep water out! The stomata 
are “pores,” we have said, and 
serve as exits for gases and sur- 
plus moisture, passing off from the 
plant’s circulatory system. Should 
they allow entrance of external 
moisture, these openings would be 
clogged, and the work of the leaf 
checked or even stopped. So, where 
circumstances demand, nature be- 
stows coating to protect the leaf, or 
even the fruit, from drowning by 
dew or rain; and to this particular 
adaptation is due the silvery haze 
we find on leaves that glisten with 
moisture, yet are not wet on their 
actual surface, because a thin layer 
of air intervenes between wax and 
water. Give the leaf a slight shake, 
and off will roll the moisture in a 
drop, leaving the leaf practically 
dry, as, for instance, the nasturtium, 
or other plants that will at once 
come to mind. 

An ingenious contriver is Dame 
Nature, wrapping her children large 
and small in the coat best fitted to 
make life possible and comfortable 
in their preferred habitats. Among 
her devices we can hardly find any- 
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thing more ingenious than her deli- 
cate webbing of myriad sorts of 
leaves, nothing more curious, per- 
haps, than the microscopic “fur” 
of the dainty orache. 


THE COURTEOUS CEDAR BIRD 


Dear to the American heart is the 
tradition that all men are born free 
and equal; and evident to any one 
with eyes to see is the fact that neith- 
er outwardly nor inwardly is this 
true! Instinctively we “size up” 
every group of individuals we meet, 
wondering if they are as they look. 
How gratifying when, occasionally, 
experience proves our hypothetical 
survey of character true, and good 
looks are matched to good temper! 
As we have seen in previous studies 
on birds, this harmony of body and 
soul is happily frequent in our feath- 
ered friends, gay members of whose 
society are often as useful as they 
are brilliant. 

And rarely is personal elegance so 
joined with aristocratic manner and 
poise of disposition as in the demure 
cedar bird. No gaudy specimen he. 
As connoisseurs in Japanese art tell 
us that the rarest bits of lacquer, the 
really choice objects of beauty, are 
never the obviously brilliant pieces, 
but those of a subdued richness of 
tone, which must be studied atten- 
tively in order to discover their 
wealth of lustre, — so Nature has 
decked the cedar bird in this re- 
strained fashion, not splashingon her 
colors in bold contrasts (asin the rose- 
breasted grosbeak, for instance), but 
blending and shading, and sparingly 
adding an occasional tiniest fleck of 
brilliance, giving the discriminating 
eye a feast for delicate appreciation. 
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How piquant that stripe of black 
velvet, edged with white satin, on 
chin and forehead, setting off the 
delicate browns of head and crest! 
The silken web of the coat takes on 
a darker, more olive tinge, on back 
and wings; shades to lighter — al- 
most yellow — on belly; trims up 
the wing coverts with black and 
fine lines of white; runs into slate 
color for tail; and tips the tail with 
a narrow band of bright lemon color. 
And, as one handsome jewel will 
emphasize a costume, the cedar bird 
flashes one curious ornament on the 
tips of his secondary wing feathers, 
the little, gleaming points like red 
sealing wax (hence the occasional 
name of “waxwing’’) that identify 
him at a glance. Alexander Wilson 
claims that these points, growing at 
the end of the wing shafts, 


appear...to be intended for preserving 
- the ends and consequently the vanes, of the 


quills, from being broken or worn away by 
the almost continual fluttering of the bird 
among the branches of the cedar. 


How just this explanation may be 
we do not know, but the wax tips 
make a unique ornament for the 
cedar bird and his European cousin, 
the Bohemian waxwing. 

The cedar bird gets his common 
name simply enough from his haunt- 
ing of the red cedar for its berries 
in winter; and just as suitably is 
dubbed cherry bird in some sections 
because he so persistently pilfers the 
cherry crop. The latter name does 
not spell popularity for the sleek 
beauty who admittedly does his 
best to prevent overstocking of the 
cherry market! Where this pen- 
chant proves troublesome, fruit- 
growers can overcome it to a con- 
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siderable extent by planting mul- 
berries as a counter-bait; and the 
little gourmand will obligingly trans- 
fer his attentions. His toll of cher- 
ries is not wholly profitless to the 
farm by any manner of means, for 
the cedar bird is no ethical vegetari- 
an, dining off berries and fruit on 
principle; he craves in his diet a 
liberal allowance of meat element 
supplied by insects; and has proved 
a helpful friend to many a cater- 
pillar-infested tree, particularly to 
oaks and elms. In spring and early 
summer the worm’s the thing with 
the cedar bird, and recollection of 
the devouring hordes he has cleaned 
up should, later in the season, soften 
the heart made stony by the sight 
of pecked fruit. 

Quite fittingly the elegant epi- 
cure has a high-sounding Latin 
name, Bombycilla garrula, the fit 
being better for the first half, how- 
ever, which means “silky little one”’; 
while the “chatterer” part seems 
oddly applied to a bird invariably 
referred to by ornithologists as 
“songless,” “‘most silent bird,” etc. 
That he is really silent is not true, 
for though the chatterer may not 
sing or make loud noises, he can con- 
verse fast enough in his “sibilant 
whisper” (Thoreau speaks of his 
“fine seringo note, like a vibrating 
spring in the air’’); and his relative 
silence to human ears is no indica- 
tion of the bird’s habits inter se, 
which are preéminently genial and 
sociable. When they wander, — as 
they do constantly in winter in their 
nomad search for good pasturage, 
they wander in flocks; when they 
fly, they “fly in close rank”; “take 
wing as a body, all seeming to 
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spring into the air at the same in- 
stant”; and alight “as near each 
other as the nature of their perch 
will allow,” facing all one way, — 
to quote from a variety of orni- 
thologists, who agree in emphasizing 
the harmonious and close social re- 
lations of the cedar birds. 

Perhaps this constant sociability 
and good cheer accounts to some ex- 
tent for the inelegantly voracious 
appetites of otherwise fastidious 
birds. Who among us puts tempta- 
tion behind him when banqueting 
with pleasant friends? Appetite ex- 
pands with occasion to gratify it; 
and the anchorite’s crust, seasoned 
with loneliness and meditation, 
hardly appeals when neighbors are 
eating their fill. Beside the encour- 
agement of eating in good company, 
the cedar bird’s appetite is aided 
and abetted by a remarkably effi- 
cient digestion; and, though he is 
known literally to eat until he can 
hold no more, dyspepsia wreaks no 
revenge. One charming tradition 
that adds lustre to his reputation is 
his pretty trick of passing a cherry 
or a delicate worm to his neighbor, 
the neighbor in turn passing it on 
until it has gone all along the line of 
a group perched together. To hu- 
man eyes and imagination it does 
look as though each little feaster 
were too well-bred to eat until all 
had been invited to share! Mr. 
Forbush (whose scientific conscience 
doubtless pricks when sentimental 
tradition is rife!) suggests that this 
‘touching ceremony,” on the only 
occasion he witnessed it, seemed 
due quite as much to repletion as to 
altruism. But surely any one for- 
tunate enough to watch the gentle 
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rite would gladly give the birds the 
benefit of the doubt, calling them 
courteous in preference to crammed! 
Perhaps a certain poetic justice 
is not completely lacking in the cir- 
cumstance noted by Wilson that 
these little gluttons “are in consid- 
erable esteem for the table,” plainly 
a case of the biter bit! And may 
those bird defenders who believe 
our own times are very evil, and 
groan over the robin pie of some 
sections of our country, and the 
“potting” of song birds by foreign 
laborers, take courage in contrast- 
ing our fast-swelling public senti- 
ment for Federal and even inter- 
national protection for birds, with 
those Audubon-Society-less days 
when Wilson could write blandly 
that cedar birds were 
so juicy and tender as to be sought after by 
every epicure for the table —a basket of 


the birds ts sometimes sent as a Christmas 
present. 


We value birds and our study of 
them for many reasons; to some we 
give high credit in skillful and curi- 
ous nest building; to some we yield 
our admiration for gorgeous color 
or lyric song; some earn our grati- 
tude for their great service in con- 
suming undesirable seeds and in- 
sects; others, by very association, 
unfold in us gentle memories of days 
long gone; but the cedar bird claims 
our “distinguished sentiments” (as 
our French friends say) by sheer 
personality. His note is negligible; 
his eating habit at times annoying; 
the nest of no special interest; yet 
so elegant is his appearance, so at- 
tentive, affectionate, and well-bred 
his domestic conduct, so plainly 
does he find life dignified and beau- 
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tiful, that many a human ménage 
might profitably take him for model; 
and we can only wish that our own 
society displayed more members as 
creditable to our order as is the 
courteous cedar bird in his engaging 
sphere. 


MOTH BREEDING 


BY ELOISE JACKSON 


Wiruin recent weeks the Nature Bureau 
had a remarkably pleasant letter from a 
new member of the Burroughs Club, Miss 
Eloise Jackson, asking if we had any in- 
formation to give her about breeding moths. 
She added that she had made a study of 
this subject with successful results, and 
wanted to get in touch with other members 
interested in a similar line of nature work. 

We wrote this lady that we should be 
glad to have a report of her fascinating ex- 
periments, and would, if she liked, print 
her address (537 East Sandusky St., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio) in our Nature Notes, that 
possible exchanges of specimens might re- 
sult. The outcome is the interesting paper 
given below. Miss Jackson invites corre- 
spondence with any fellow entomologist, 
and meantime generously offers our readers 
the benefit of her own experience. 


If you are interested in preserv- 
ing the rarest and most gorgeous 
species of these delicately beautiful 
creatures, it behooves you to be- 
gin breeding your own moths, for 
within the next few years they will 
become extinct,—or nearly so. 
Several conditions are responsible 
for this. In the first place, there are 
the growing city suburbs, with their 
bright lights, against which the 
perfect insects beat themselves to 
death before mating or laying. Or, 
more important yet, is the constant 
increase in cultivation of all avail- 
able land, which does away with 
“moth-breeding haunts.” 

August is the month in which to 
begin breeding experiments. The 
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eggs, laid by the female moth, are 
now about to hatch, if not already 
hatched. You will find the tiny 
caterpillars crawling everywhere, 
perhaps clinging to your vines or 
bushes, eating away. Do not de- 
stroy these harmless creatures,! even 
though you do not intend to rear 
them. A few leaves can be spared 
when you know that these very 
caterpillars become the lovely moths 
you found last June flying about 
your lighted window. 

This is the most important stage 
in the development of the moth, and 
the one about which the least has 
been said. After securing your 
caterpillar, place it in a glass jaror 
milk bottle, — the latter is conveni- 
ent, secure, and easily cleaned. Cut 
a square of netting or wire screen 
big enough to fold over the opening 
of the bottle, and secure it about the 
neck, to prevent the escape of the 
caterpillar. 

Look well to the diet of your 
larva; this is most important. A 
well-fed larva, correctly kept, will 
develop into a perfect insect or 
amago, which in turn will be trans- 
formed into a gorgeous moth. Re- 
member that weeds have a value in 
moth breeding, and that the moth 
breeder should have a knowledge of 
various weeds and vines suited to 
various diets. This is essential, for 
if you do not find the proper — that 
is favorite — leaf for a given cater- 
pillar, you will lose the specimen. 
Leaves most likely to be acceptable 
are wild grape, plantain, willow, 
goldenrod, and mulberry. If you 


1 N.B. by Nature Bureau. Identify the speci- 
men, and if it is a harmful variety, it must be 
sacrificed. Beautiful moths do not make up for 
defoliated trees. 
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are ignorant of the preferred food 
for any given specimen, turn it 
loose on a variety of leaves and ob- 
serve which one it will feed on. Then 
replace the caterpillar in its jar and 
supply it with the chosen diet. Once 
the larva has begun on a certain 
food, do not change the variety, 
though, of course, the supply must 
be changed daily. Select the best 
and most wholesome looking leaves, 
washing them carefully and shaking 
them dry before putting the food 
into the jars, to make sure you are 
not introducing plant lice or other 
forms of insect life. This is an es- 
sential point. 

The bottles, too, should be kept 
scrupulously clean by daily washing. 
Never place two caterpillars in the 
same receptable, even though they 
may be of the same species. Do not 
forget that the larva form of the 
moth is absolutely antagonistic. 
Though it is possible to make pets 
of the perfect insect, at the larval 
stage the insect seems to strike at 
anything disturbing it, and should 
be handled with care, by forceps, 
or gloved hands, since certain spe- 
cies secrete a poisonous or stinging 
fluid in the tubercles, and eject it 
when irritated. 

Then too, some caterpillars are 
carnivorous, and if you chance upon 
a specimen that refuses any kind of 
leaf, you will find it will dine grate- 
fully on another caterpillar or fish- 
ing worms. Another peculiar spe- 
cies is the stem caterpillar or the 
Papaipema species, a form very 
rare, which spends its entire exis- 
tence in the stem of its favorite 
plant. If you are fortunate enough 
to discover this caterpillar, dig up 
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the whole plant on which he rests, 
roots and all, and carry it home to 
reset. The presence of this species 
will be observed by the peculiar 
formation of the plant stem. 

Larve of all species will appear as 
though dead, and refuse to eat, 
when moulting. Do not be alarmed, 
but simply clean out bottle, re- 
moving all food. In a few days you 
will notice what looks like a brand 
new caterpillar, large and brighter 
looking. Its first meal will consist of 
the old cast-off garment, when it 
will again begin eating leaves. After 
four or five of these changes, your 
larva is ready to pupate or spin. It 
stops eating and begins to race 
around like mad, seeming to know 
that it must prepare for the com- 
ing winter months. This change 
will occur after about two months 
of feeding. If you have a spinning 
larva, place a twig in the jar until it 
begins to fasten itself. Then remove 
the twig and hang it up where it 
will be undisturbed. In a few days 
the beautiful cocoon will be com- 
pleted. Whenever it rains, they 
should be watered. The burrowing 
species should be provided with 
fine sand, taking the precaution to 
bake the sand forty-five minutes in 
a hot oven, to kill all insect life, and 
to sift it carefully before putting it 
in small wooden boxes or tins. The 
larvacan then be placed in thesand, 
the box covered with netting. The 
burrowing variety will disappear, 
—after the race for pupation is 
over, — and return to the surface in 
about nine months, depending on 
temperature. Or if it is not the bur- 
rowing variety, it will lie quietly on 
top of the sand, shrinking day by 


day until the chrysalid period is 
reached. The shrunken garment 
will then be cast, a fine looking tan- 
colored sheath appearing in its 
place. This is the last transforma- 
tion until your imago or perfect in- 
sect appears in the spring. During 
this period of waiting, the boxes and 
cocoons should be put away in a 
cool, dry place. 


The Nature Bureau prints this letter 
both for its own sake, and in memory of the 
rapt delight of a six-year-old girl who, last 
summer, was watching monarch butterflies 
develop from their chrysalids. The child’s 
almost reverent interest in the miracle, and 
the determination she showed in transport- 
ing the remnants of her collection, in their 
candy-box cage, via a long motor trip, to 
her winter home, bound not to miss the joy 
of seeing the last three specimens come to 
life, impressed the writer strongly. While 
many children have watched this magic 
transformation, to more it is a fascinating 
novelty, and we suggest that their elders 
encourage them this August to find, and 
tend a few caterpillars for the sake of the 
interest roused by this simple experiment. 


SHARP EARS AS WELL AS SHARP 
EYES 

A Burroucus CLus member from 
Kent, Ohio, sends the Nature Bu- 
reau a neatly written bar of music, 
the equivalent, as she understands 
it, of a bird song which she says she 
hears every season. On June 1, 
1917, she caught the pleasant strain 
again, wrote it down, and sent it for 
identification. We sent this to Mr. 
Henry Oldys, one of our Advisory 
Board, who specializes on bird notes, 
and he replied as follows: — 

In the absence of any description of the 
character of the song here noted (whether 
heavy or light, loud or soft, of pure or mixed 
quality of tone, fast or slow), it is impos- 
sible to determine the singer with certainty. 
The mere notes are not absolutely indica- 


tive, as so many seem to think; at a ven- 
ture I should say the singer was a wood 
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thrush, despite the statement that the bird 
“seems to be always in the tree-tops.” 
Songs often have a_ semi-ventriloquial 
effect. If the member will send a fuller 
description I shall be glad to try to identify 
the bird with greater certainty, for I know 
how pleasant it is to know the author of 
an often-heard song that associates with a 
season. 

Probably to most amateurs it has 
not occurred to be quite so definite 
in characterizing the songs they lis- 
ten to, but it is well to keep in mind 
Mr. Oldys’s specifications, ‘‘ wheth- 
er heavy or light” etc., for the more 
definitely do we listen for these 
qualities, the better we shall be able 
to note the differences in songs, and 
thus make identification more cer- 


tain. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER USE 
Nature and Development of Plants 
By Carlton C. Curtis 
A PARTICULARLY helpful book that 
has come to the attention of the 
Nature Bureau is the work on struc- 
tural botany named above. The 
author discusses in order the struc- 
ture and function of the leaf, root, 
stem, and flower-fruit-and-seed of 
plants. After thus establishing a 
logical base of understanding, appli- 
cable to plants in general, he goes 
on to speak of the classification of 
plants, and the peculiar character- 
istics of their various broad divi- 
sions. The book has numerous cuts 
illustrating given statements; pro- 
gresses in a very logical fashion 
from point to point; and should be 
immensely helpful as a reference 
work to any one who wishes to pre- 
pare nature talks for beginners, even 
though the book itself is planned for 
maturer students. 
(Henry Holt and Co. $2.50.) 
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The Bramble Bees and the Hunting Wasps 
By Henri Fabre 


To early readers of Home Procress 
the name of Fabre, the French en- 
tomologist, is familiar. To readers 
who have yet to make acquaintance 
with his vivid, fascinating, and inti- 
mate descriptions of insect life, we 
recommend a prompt reading of al- 
most any of his books, issued by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company. 
The Bramble Bees and the Hunting 
Wasps are later additions to the list 
of admirable translations by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. To en- 
thusiastic admiration of Fabre as a 
dramatic portraitist of the insect 
world, any reader will add an agree- 
able awareness of a debt to Mr. de 
Mattos for his share in putting 
Fabre before the English-speaking 


peoples. 
(Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.) 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


Summer 


How does Burroughs describe a “bridal 
day” of summer? 

What does such a day suggest? 

How do rye and wheat develop by June? 
How change in “posture”? 

What trees show new tips then? 

What cheerful bird seems to symbolize the 
season? 

What is the function of heat? 

How does electricity affect the summer 
showers? 

What are the characteristic sounds of mid- 
summer? 

What starts this song? 

Name several musical instruments to 
which Burroughs likens this song. 

Name two little August musicians. 

What sound do grasshoppers make parti- 
cularly in midsummer? 

What part of summer sees insect music at 
its height? 

How long does this music continue active? 

Tell how the grass and grain change by 
midsummer. 

What interesting phenomenon may we 
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notice on the grass in midsummer early 
in the morning? To what is this due? 

Name several midsummer wild flowers. 

What peculiar growth is seen on the waters 
in August? 

What star is peculiar to August? 

What singular form of vegetation is abun- 
dant in August? 

What start toward next season’s growth is 
made in August? 

What tiny insects are busy inside trees in 
summer? 

How does Burroughs characterize their 
sounds? 


Cedar Birds 


Describe the appearance of a cedar bird. 

What is its disposition? 

About when does the cedar bird arrive? 

What is the advantage, to the cedar bird, 
of its late nesting season? 

Where does this bird usually build? 

What sort of nest does it make, and what 
are the materials? 

Does the male assist in nest building? 

How many eggs does the cedar bird lay? 

How long is the incubation period? 

What color are the eggs? 7 

How many broods are commonly raised? 

How does the cedar bird express alarm 
when her nest is disturbed? 

What fruit will the cedar bird attack in 
summer? 

What winter food does this bird depend on? 

Is the cedar bird often seen in winter? How 
associated? 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Souantum, Mass. 


Q. I am taking the liberty of asking you 
about some very interesting birds I have 
been watching at my summer home. They 
usually come in small flocks of three to six 
or more, and appear to be feeding on seeds 
in the hayfield across the street. Some of 
them, probably the males, have a yellow 
breast with black throat patch and top of 
head; and as near as I can see in the tall 
grass, they walk like chickens instead of 
hopping, frequently stretching up their 
heads. The only song I have heard is a thin, 
sweet, plaintive whistle, two or three times 
repeated. When they fly they are a light 
brown, with nearly all of the tail — except 
a few feathers in the middle — white. They 
fly with a very rapid flutter of wings. The 
head, or the bill, rather, is long. 
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A. This is an excellent observa- 
tion of the meadow lark. Both 
sexes have the crescent of black on 
the yellow breast. References to 
this bird abound in Burroughs. For 
full description, see Hoffman’s 


Guide to the Birds of New York and 
New England, page 190. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS ,FOR AUGUST 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions s number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written om a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. How does vegetation indicate 
the real arrival of summer? 

2. Name two common field flow- 
ers characteristic of June. 

. Name two delicate odors no- 
ticeable at this time. 

. What month is “high tide” for 

summer? 

. What tree blooms at this time, 
and marks the meridian of sum- 
mer? 

. How does foliage begin to 
change, and the plumage of 
birds vary, as summer reaches 
its height? 

. Is the cedar bird an American 
or a European species? 


. Of what Old World bird is he a 


copy? 
. When does the cedar bird nest? 
. Is the cedar bird a songster? 


What is its note? 
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JOINING-IN 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


A FRESHMAN, writing to me about 
her first term in college, said, “‘Col- 
lege is perfectly lovely; the girls 
have a join-in spirit!” Then she 
went on to describe some of the 
activities of these young joiners- 
in. 

My young friend’s description of 
college ought to fit every neighbor- 
hood; it would, if the persons who 
live in every neighborhood possessed 
the join-in spirit. Moreover, such a 
very little of that spirit goes such a 
long way! ‘Only the other day a lit- 
tle girl who lives across the street 
from me, sitting on her front steps, 
began to sing The Star Spangled 
Banner. Her little boy neighbor 
stood by for a moment, undecided 
as to whether to tease her or — 
what; his father chanced to look out 
the window, and, realizing the situa- 
tion, he joined in with the little girl; 
his boy at once followed suit. Sev- 
eral other children drew near, — 
not to mention one or two other 
grown-ups. The immediate result 
was a very good impromptu chorus 
rendering of the anthem. 

Very much more important things 
also occur as the result of the join- 
in spirit. A woman, also in my 


neighborhood, has been very much 


disturbed by the lack of a police- 
man at a dangerous near-by corner, 
at which corner the children of the 
vicinity seem to have a special in- 
terest in assembling. She made ef- 
forts to have a policeman stationed 
there. This did not occur, however, 
until the neighbors joined in. Then 
it happened. 

Aside from the pleasant and prac- 
tical results of the join-in spirit, it is 
not only one of the signs of, but one 
of the means toward, mental and 
spiritual health. To act as a mem- 
ber of a community, and not simply 
as a detached individual (which no 
one is, or can be), is to be not only a 
good neighbor, but a good citizen. 
Indeed, that is what joining-in is, 
whether ina college, a neighborhood, 
a state, or a nation, — good citizen- 
ship. 


THE CHILD AND THE KITCHEN 
BY MRS. RUTLEDGE RUTHERFORD 


CHILDREN enjoy no study more than 
that of cookery, especially when it 
is taught understandingly by some 
one to whom it is a real and vital 
art. 

Indeed the whole subject of food 
is dear to children. It is the descrip- 
tion of meals, as well as the wicked- 
ness of some of the characters, that 


makes The History of the Fairchild 
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Family anything but dull to the 
young. The homilies are scarcely 
listened to. I remember how, at 
school, I used to hate the lessons in 
history, except in Little Arthur’s 
History of England (in which the 
Duke of Clarence was drowned in a 
butt of Malmsey wine, and some 
king died from “‘a surfeit of lamp- 
reys”), and The Romance of the His- 
tory of England. Otherwise, history 
was a series of dynasties and dates, 
and a geography of names and num- 
bers. 

How easy it would be to change 
all this were it not for the textbooks 
to which most schools are pledged! 
How simple it would be to give 
history and geography a human 
setting! 

History should not merely be con- 
cerned with kings, statesmen, and 
generals, politics and battles, but 
should include the story of foods, — 
their production and use by various 
races and classes at different periods; 
the growth of luxuries among the 
commercially successful; the persis- 
tence of simplicity among the com- 
mercially poor; and the volunteer 
growth of simplicity, later on, by 
the commercially successful, — all 
put in the simplest language, and 
illustrated by interesting examples, 
expressed in terms of bread and 
cheese, beef and mutton, pepper 
and salt! 

How fascinating is the story of 
foods imported from one country to 
another! How often, like the alien 
immigrant, are these despised at 
first,— then tolerated, — and, final- 
ly, recognized as avaluable addition 
to the country, and purposely en- 
couraged and cultivated! Just as the 
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story of the country can begin by a 
reference to the familiar city food, 
milk, so a reference to the East can 
be introduced by a mention of con- 
diments and spices, that the child’s 
mind may picture more easily the 
caravans and the colored life of 
Oriental races. This is history and 
geography that bears direct rela- 
tion to the vital subject of food and 
cookery. 

What difficulty is there in teach- 
ing geography first in connection 
with the transport of various eat- 
ables? No doubt it will be thought 
to be lowering the dignity of geog- 
raphy if foods be mentioned. But 
ought not a child to know whence 
our foods come? And would not the 
practical teaching outweigh the 
loss of dignity? 

The island of Jamaica on a map 
means nothing to a child. But a 
banana means a great deal. That 
child would begin to realize how far 
away Jamaica, or Cuba, or Porto 
Rico was when told how long it took 
the banana to sail to America. Then 
there could be a lesson taught from 
the ripening of the banana, its change 
of color, the conversion of the starch 
into grape-sugar. 

So there would be not a lesson of 
history for one hour, of geography 
for another, and cookery for a third, 
the subjects being kept quite separ- 
ate. There would be in education 
what we already have in business — 
cooperation. Each subject would 
help the others. There would be 
inter-penetration of subjects. The 
child would come to the history and 
geography with an entirely new and 
living interest, thanks to the cook- 
ery lesson; and vice versa, would 
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handle the foods and hear the teach- 
ing in the cookery lesson with far 
more intelligence. 

Then there should be marketing, 
either actual or “‘acted!”’ Children 
love acting. Already, something is 
being done to train children for real 
life, — motherhood and household 
management, — by “‘acting.” But 
the principle should be extended. 

The cookery lesson, itself, is a 
much better trainer than the “text” 
of a cook-book. The “text” says, 
“Be accurate.” The lesson compels 
accuracy without mentioning it. 
The “text” says, “Be neat and 
clean.” The lesson, —if it is followed 
as it should be, by washing up and 
putting away the utensils, — com- 
pels neatness and cleanliness, with- 
out mentioning it. They are here as 
a matter of course. And that is the 
way to cultivate virtues, — not by 
abstract phrases, that are more 
like a hat put upon the head than 
an idea put into it. The test 
says, “Waste not.” The cookery les- 
son, without mentioning economy, 
chooses economical materials, and 
uses “‘ the fragments that remain,” — 
the outside leaves and the tops and 
peelings for vegetable soup, the 
bread crumbs and bits of cheese for 
savory rissoles and so on. 

In other words, cookery lessons of 
the right sort, thorough and adapted 
to the children’s minds, teach almost 
without abstract teaching, — they 
teach by being and acting; they ap- 
peal to the children through all the 
senses, and through muscular move- 
ments as well. They develop the 


sight, hearing, taste, touch, smell, 
and “‘ muscular sense,” — the whole 


child. , 
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THE MINISTER AND ‘THE FAMILY 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


It was several days after her arrival 
that the guest looked up from her 
embroidery and enquired quite 
casually of her hostess, “Why 
does n’t the minister call?” 

“He does n’t know you are here,” 
replied the hostess, a bit apologeti- 
cally, “I have n’t told him.” 

“Why don’t we ask him for tea?” 
the guest continued, with that won- 
derful zest for hospitality acquired 
in a Southern home. 

She did not know her hostess’s 
minister; but according to all her 
traditions and training, the minister 
is a part of the family, expecting to 
be shared by its friends, and shar- 
ing all its hospitalities; — he is not 
one to be reserved solely for Sunday 
sermons and for solace in times of sor- 
row. The family did not seem com- 
plete to her. It was as if one of its 
members had not come in to greet 
her. So a visitor feels, who arrives 
late at night after the children are 
asleep, and asks to be taken up to 
peep at them before settling down 
for a real visit. 

The minister came for dinner the 
next day, with his charming wife, — 
and his best stories. The host ran- 
sacked his memory for Ais choicest 
tales, till one of the children ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t know Daddy 
knew so many stories!” 

A minister often brings out many 
surprising things in a father besides 
stories, — things father himself had 
forgotten were there, hidden away 
since youth. At the unaccustomed 
bowing of heads, it is father who 
seems most anxious that each child 
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shall be quickly quiet. His very 
eyes say “‘Quiet,” and his hand is 
instinctively laid softly on the rest- 
less little head nearest him, just as 
his father’s hand used to be laid on 
his head. Old-time family worship 
has gone almost out of use in the 
family, and through the visiting 
minister or white-haired relative, 
requested to “ask the blessing,” the 
child in many a family makes his 
first acquaintance with a beautiful, 
and once almost universal custom. 

The minister, frequenting a home 
in friendly fashion, maintains the old 
familiar relation of church and fam- 
ily which the children of yesterday 
realized more than our children do. 
The conversation of the business 
men visitors turns to industry and 
finance; the professors talk of ethics, 
perhaps, but in quite a guardedly 
impersonal way; but the minister 
talks candidly, without equivoca- 
tion of good and evil, and as he sees 
them, — not so much that he is ex- 
pected to, as because his calling gives 
him a natural right. The minister is 
a man of culture, showing an inter- 
est in arts as well as humanities. A 
friend, speaking of her childhood 
minister to-day, said, “I remember 
when dear Dr. Wortman came to 
the house; he did not talk of the 
things the other callers discussed.” 
Perhaps it was that the others did 
not discuss before him big business 
and big incomes, knowing how con- 
tent he was with his bigger thoughts 
and his meagre salary. She recalled 
his telling the family once of hear- 
ing Dickens read. When he was 
gone, she asked her mother to find 
David Copperfield and read to her, 
that she too might know funny Mr. 
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Micawber. A curate had spent the 
day ata seaside cottage of a parish- 
ioner. That evening at dinner a 
daughter of high-school age re- 
marked, “I like the frank way Mr. 
Brown talks of things other young 
men seem embarrassed to mention.” 
It is quite true that youth:and age 
too is timid to-day about speaking 
of spiritual or religious matters per- 
sonally, though they speak freely of 
causes and of the spiritual exalta- 
tion of nations. 

Sympathy, service, and genuine 
unselfishness are the best charac- 
teristics of successful child culture. 
These are embodied in the life, and 
naturally in the conversation of 
minister, priest, and rabbi. When a 
boy heard his father and another 
member of the vestry discussing the 
new assistant minister one evening, 
as a man of great business sagacity, 
who could surely have made a great 
success in the world of finance, the 
boy began to question and to watch, 
that he might discover what power 
within the man held him to his un- 
remunerative service. The wonder 
grew and grew, till lost in a deep 
respect and awe that has lasted into 
manhood. The same impression of 
willing, selfless service for an ideal 
was received by a little girl who dis- 
covered that the reason the minister 
of whom she was so fond, did not 
marry the girl of whom he talked to 
them so often, was because his salary 
was less than her neighbor’s chauf- 
feur’s. She was very indignant; then 
she saw the boys in khaki and blue, 
and learned that they, too, had very 
little pay, and, like the minister, were 
working for something above silver 
and gold. It is thus that children 
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learn life’s true values, not in the 
market place. 

It is not only from personal con- 
tact with the minister in the home, 
but from the attitude of the family 
toward the minister, and from what 
the children hear the parents say 
of his ministerial life and service, 
that they draw their own conclusions 
about the relation of preaching and 
practice. One young minister with 
a genius for friendship cast a verita- 
ble spiritual spell over the youth of 
a village. He made his faith so rea- 
sonable, his doctrines so practical, 
that the children said he “ mixed re- 
ligion all up with play.” The parish- 
house lawn, transformed into ten- 
nis courts and basket-ball field, gave 
concrete evidence of that fact to 
the delight of mothers, — and the 
dismay of certain conservatives. 
The youth, who scorned his doc- 
trines, gave thought to religious 
claims by noting its effects upon the 
minister’s decisions as umpire for 
the ball games all up and down the 
valley. He made it natural for boys 
and girls to go from games to church. 
And mothers heard them arranging 
for tennis next day, over their cool- 
ing evening drink on the piazza. It 
was to be a saint’s day, and the 
minister was saying, “Service is at 
ten. We could get in both service 
and a set of tennis before lunch.” 
And they did. 

It is easy, after close touch with a 
boy or girl at home, to make use of 
their helpfulness in church affairs. A 
boy delights to run such a minister’s 
lantern for the children’s service, 
or to distribute his pew envelopes to 
the far corners of the town. This 
wise minister realized that religion is 
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related to sociability, and may be 
fostered in social relations. He al- 
ways availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to meet his people informally, 
and even visited the meetings of the 
women’s guilds; where he was heart- 
ily welcome, if not as useful as on the 
ball field. He used to say, “There 
should be a chair of embroidery and 
sewing in every theological semi- 
nary.” It was his perennial youth 
that made this minister so com- 
panionable to a whole family. Like 
Aristotle, he made no distinction 
between youth and age. 

Natural, informal “intercourse” 
with the minister in childhood saves 
one from the shock of a sudden dis- 
illusionment in later years, that 
thinks the church about to crumble 
to earth because a flaw is discovered 
ina perfectly humanclergyman. Our 
different opinions and attitudes are 
results largely of early training and 
environment, in attitudes toward 
religion as in other things. Chil- 
dren have their own presuppositions 
about ministers, as about the Bible. 
They clothe them with a traditional 
respect, which it behooves the family 
to uphold in speech and manner, but 
as Hooker said long ago, a senti- 
mental over-praise of a minister 
“‘causes him to be less reverently 
esteemed.” Some old divine, speak- 
ing of the Bible, said, we must 
“vaccinate children with criticism 
to save them from the small-pox 
of scepticism,” and that is exactly 
what has happened in the case of the 
Bible; and is happening to ministers 
also. One needs to remember that to 
attain desired results from vaccine 
and to avoid dangerous infection, 
the process of vaccination must be 
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performed with proper precautions. 
The child has a right to his private 
judgment of his minister (after he 
has had opportunity to know him), 
and to treat him as fairly as any 
other friend whom he does not dis- 
card upon discovery of a single flaw. 

Well do I recall my mother’s 
only expression of disapproval of 
a revered minister for unceremoni- 
ously removing my baby sister’s 
thumb from her mouth on the oc- 
casion of her baptism, with results 
detrimental to her reputation as 
the “best baby of us all.” But, in 
extenuation of his offence, she at- 
tributed it to the ignorance or 
stupidity of bachelorhood; and 
might even have forgotten her hu- 
miliation in time had he not called 
next morning to enquire blithely 
for the “chanting cherub.” 

As I think of my village home and 
the ministers in succession who 
shared our Thanksgiving turkey 
and all our family joys and sorrows 
and family reunions, I feel that their 
absence would leave a great gap in 
my memory. Always I felt that they 
and my parents were working to- 
gether, and that the church was a 
big family and our family was like 
one of its children. We just be- 
longed. I felt born into it, as wholly 
as into my own family. Clubs and 
psychologists to-day discuss ways 
and means of drawing the adolescent 
into the church. To give the child 
an idea that the church is something 
independent from the family makes 
it difficult to maintain the right re- 
lation between them. It were better 
to make him feel that his family 
is the church as much as his arm is 
his body, and that the minister is its 
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head. What makes it hard for youth 
to-day is that families are slipping 
away from the personal side of the 
church, as it is becoming institu- 
tionalized. Everything is being 
specialized. Some ministers are 
being turned into sociologists, and 
so much is expected of them, that a 
family who is not indigent or de- 
praved or afflicted, scarcely at- 
tracts his attention, unless the fam- 
ily itself makes a deliberate effort 
to let the minister feel its need of 
him just as a friend. 

Dear Dr. Ayrault, my first rector, 
seemed to me little less than one of 
the apostles, although I had helped 
various ones of his twelve children 
draw him in the goat cart, from rec- 
tory to church and chapel, when his 
ankle was hurt. It was he who told 
my mother to let me sing, if I wished, 
in church, though I knew not words 


-or tune, — for, said he, “It is all 


music when it gets up there.” He 
it was who made Heaven really a 
home to me, for, as I stood with my 
tiny hand in his big strong one, look- 
ing for the first time upon death, I 
knew he was not afraid, — not even 
tolet his littlest one, that had stayed 
such a short while, go back to its 
other Father. Then he moved away, 
he and his family, all but the baby 
under the little mound on the hill, 
—from which I used to pull the 
weeds and rough grasses, sometimes 
singing as I worked, because the 
minister had not been afraid, and 
because a child’s ideals will be gar- 
nered more from the character of 
those he sees about him than from 
many precepts. What the family 
minister 7s will influence him more 
than what any other teacher says. 
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THE LITTLE ONE’S BOOK SHELF 
BY CAROLINE STETSON ALLEN 


THERE is no end to the list of de- 
lightful books for children now-a- 
days. Ofafew I treasured when a 
little girl, the one best loved, and 
which I have since vainly tried to 
find in the book-shops, is The Well- 
Bred Doll. 

This book told of two little sisters 

and their doll; and the small reader 
found of absorbing interest every 
least detail of the doll’s daily life 
and education. Such wise little 
mammas! I feel quite in awe of 
them even now. For they knew just 
the crucial moment when the doll’s 
morning frock should be taken off 
and the gala one popped on. They 
had an eye to becoming colors, keep- 
ing their dark-haired — Lottie was 
it? — rigidly to pink or yellow. If, 
in Chapter II, the doll started at 
two o’clock for her afternoon walk, 
one could safely depend on her set- 
ting forth in Chapters III and IV 
at the same hour. It was most satis- 
fying! 
+ The little mammas were modest 
and sweet-natured, so one held the 
happy belief that the dolls, even 
if very naughty at times, would 
finally acquire those engaging qual- 
ities. On some red-letter day may 
I again meet with The Well-Bred 
Doll! 

Another book to be enjoyed when 
somewhat older, is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Little Pussy Willow. I can 
still see every picture in it. The 
chapters in this book deal with out- 
door life on a New England farm, 
and I feel as if I had climbed every 
one of its stone walls, and perched 
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in each separate apple-tree. There 
is a breezy wholesomeness through- 
out this dear little story-book. How 
I mourned, and still mourn, my own 
lost copy, with its faded green cover 
showing a sprig of pussy willows! 

Are not little readers coming back 
now to the Rollo and Lucy books? 
I know there has been a period 
when these books were put severely 
away, as too serious, in grand- 
mother’s attic. We thoroughly en- 
joyed them; and I cannot help be- 
lieving that if the children had been 
the ones to decide, the nursery book- 
shelves would never have spared 
these little volumes. I was a some- 
what grave child, but my brothers, 
who liked the stories as well as I did, 
were as lively as crickets. It is com- 
monly supposed that the jolly child 
does not like and appreciate seri- 
ousness. But really, he is the one 
oftenest to seek it in his reading. For 
the child who plays hard, and whose 
nerves are all alive, feels the restful- 
ness of the soberly attractive pages 
of Jacob Abbott. 

I am reminded just here to rec- 
ommend to you Sandman Stories, 
and More Sandman Stories, by John 
William Hopkins, charming books 
of to-day. 

To go back to early days, two 
books that surely should come into 
every little girl’s childhood are The 
Seven Little Sisters, and Each and 
All, by Jane Andrews. These stories 
not only introduce the child to dif- 
ferent countries and customs, but 
give her a pleasant sense of sisterli- 
ness toward the children of other 
races. I cannot think of any other 
books which do just exactly this 
thing in quite so thoroughly “nice” 
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a way, though a likeable story of 
the kind is Little Lucy’s Wonderful 
Globe. 

A book that one of my small 
brothers read seventeen times is 
The Little Duke, by Miss Yonge. 
Heidi, which I am sure you must 
know, was an equal favorite of my 
own. 

Do not be afraid of letting your 
child browse in the “‘grown-ups’” 
library. Shakespeare offers wells of 
deep delight to an imaginative child, 
even if a good deal of what he reads 
is only dimly understood. Your 
boy or girl catches a share of the 
radiance, and is the better for it. 


WHEN MOTHER WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
BY JEANNETTE YOUNG NORTON 


“On! but it was a good time nur- 
sery we children had at home when 
I was a little girl, and the memory 
of it made me determined to have 
one in our new house as near like it 
as possible,” said young Mrs. Wal- 
ton as she set Billy’s horse on his 
fourlegs for the fifth time in as many 
minutes, — for Billy insisted that 
he must learn to cross the knotted 
fringe of the hearth rug, upright on 
his legs, just like “‘a real horse.” 

“Well, we had a nursery at home 
too, but I never remember much 
fun connected with it; but then 
mother was never with us much, 
anyway, and we children spent most 
of our time in quarrelling, — and 
we still keep it up,” answered her 
friend, Mary Wheeler, who was 
making a morning call with her 
Pekinese dog; she had no children. 

“Well, mother seemed to put her 
whole heart into our pleasures; 
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perhaps it was the magic of her per- 
sonality that makes the rosy halo 
surround the memory of the old 
nursery still,” Mrs. Walton an- 
swered, giving Billy a bright smile 
and clapping her hands as the horse 
at last crossed the obstruction tri- 
umphantly, upright like a real horse. 

“You see,” continued Mrs. Wal- 
ton, “it seemed so complete and 
full of resources. It had a hardwood 
floor and soft tan-colored walls, and 
windows on three sides, — so the 
sunlight kept it bright and whole- 
some all day long. Tan shades were 
at the windows, but there were no 
long curtains hung to get in our 
way. A long, low table stood across 
one end of the room, surrounded by 
little bent wood chairs with rubbers 
on to keep them from slipping. On 
the table we had a lot of kinder- 
garten paper cut-out material, cray- 


‘ons, slates, clay for modelling, stone 


blocks, games, our favorite maga- 
zines, and no end of other things. 
On one side of the room stood a wide 
couch covered with blue denim, 
pillows and all; and it makes me 
smile even now when I think of the 
various purposes it served. It was 
at times a coach and four, the 
coveted box seat being an old dis- 
carded machine cover, while the 
cushions served for the back seats, 
and the four prancing steeds were 
four little chairs held in check by 
gay worsted reins. Then it was a 
sleigh with twored paper fly-brushes 
stuck up in front for the drooping 
pompons; then it was a gallant ship, 
riding a tempestuous sea; and again 
it was a fort, over which fierce battles 
were fought.” 


Both ladies laughed aloud at the 
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mental picture, and Billy put both 
elbows on his mother’s knee to listen 
to this wonderful new story, his 
horse-training for the time forgotten. 

“On part of the wall space,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Walton, “‘a blackboard 
was set in, and next to it was tacked 
a cambric panel, to pin the cut-outs 
to; while at the end of the room ran 
a low seat for short legs, upholstered 
in blue chintz with pillows to match, 
—upholstered at the back, too, 
three feet above the seat, so there 
were no bumped heads due to hasty 
scampers to reach the goal first. In 
the big closet hung lots of dress-up 
things to play ‘lady’ in, and two 
old shawls that worked over-time 
as tents, robes, Indian blankets, and 
play-house partitions. 

“Then there was a little music 
box, drums, horns and soldier suits 
for military days; on the top shelves 
tired toys rested until they were 
brought forth for new appreciation 
when almost forgotten. Mother had 
a nursery ice-chest in one corner; 
with a tray of tea dishes on top; in- 
side, milk, drinking water, and ver- 
itable mines of bread and jam and 
old-fashioned cookies were stowed 
away so nurse did not have to go 
way downstairs when these things 
were needed. This was the only 
‘Don’t’ in the playroom, and I do 
not think we disobeyed but once; 
then we tried to see how near we 
could throw a soft rubber ball to the 
little milk pitcher and miss it; and 
I remember I was chosen spokesman 
to explain just how it happened, — 
when all of the china pieces had been 
picked up and put into my little 
dust-pan.” The listeners laughed 
merrily, then Billy, wide-eyed, 
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queried solemnly, “Did you get a 
spanking for it, mama?” 

“No, darling,” answered Mrs. 
Walton drawing him up on her knee; 
“only a gentle warning to be more 
careful in the future. We also had 
flowers in window boxes, to take care 
of ourselves, to develop thought- 
fulness in us; they were usually nas- 
turtiums, for mother said that ‘they 
would stand more neglect or over- 
zealous care than any other flowers 
that she knew about!’ The deep 
rocking-chair standing before the 
open fireplace was kept for mother’s 
visits, on those afternoons when she 
would let us pop corn over the open 
fire after she had folded back the 
heavy brass screen, telling us mar- 
velous stories while the popping was 
progressing. We hadourshareof live 
pets also, but these we were advised 
to cultivate more in the summer 
time, when out of doors was free to 
all. ‘Ah! those were happy days!’ as 
Jack says, when I start ofi on this 
subject. I hope, dear, you have not 
been bored to death by my chatter, 
but I was so full of it this morning, 
for it is just the kind of nursery 
my children are going to have, and I 
can hardly wait for the new house 
to be finished,” concluded Mrs. Wal- 
ton happily as she put Billy down, 
and took Baby Rose from her crib, 
— now waked all smiles and rosy 
cheeks from her morning nap. 

“Well, I must be going, dear; it 
has been a jolly morning, and not a 
bit boring, I can assure you, and 
some way I wish our mother had 
been more like yours,” answered 
Mrs. Wheeler, wrapping her tiny 
dog in his fleecy outdoor blanket; 
“and you are so happy with your 
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babies, it makes me wish I had use 
for just such a nursery,” she added 
stooping to stand Billy’s horse 
up again for another onslaught 
against the troublesome rug fringe. 
Then, bestowing a kiss on baby 
Rose’s soft pink cheek, she went 
slowly down the stairs. 


THE MOTHER’S CARE OF HERSELF 
BY ELLEN A. REYNOLDS 


MorTHER love, in its essence so 
self-sacrificing, is often very short- 
sighted. How often have we seen 
a beautiful, well-dressed, healthy 
woman change into a slovenly, 
nervous mother, with no thought 
but that of the baby’s health and 
well-being! Her solicitude has made 
her forget that one of the essen- 
tials in the child’s welfare is her 
own health and attractiveness. 


The baby’s daily bath and airing,. 


its dainty clothes and scientific 
feeding receive the most assiduous 
attention, while the mother is con- 
tent with a hasty washing of face 
and hands and the hurried donning 
of clothes old-fashioned and poorly 
kept. Exercise is neglected, and 
both digestion and nerves suffer. 

- The mother’s daily bath, her 
hour of rest and exercise, the time 
for a change to an attractive dress 
with its accompanying change of 
mental attitude, must have its 
place in the daily routine or the 
child will suffer from the mother’s 
neglect of herself. This is true even 
in babyhood, and especially so 
when the child gets older and needs 
the community influence of a 
healthy, well-poised mother. No 
slovenly, nervous woman exerts her 
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maximum efficiency either in the 
home or society. 

There are many little devices by 
means of which odds and ends of 
time may be secured to contrib- 
ute towards the mother’s well-be- 
ing. But the point to be emphasized 
is that the mother’s health and effi- 
ciency is the baby’s natural right. 
Without this, the child suffers in 
many ways, in spite of the most 
careful personal attention to his 
own well-being. 


SUGGESTION IN CHILD TRAINING 


BY ESTELLA M. PLACE 


THE average parent does not real- 
ize that the most potent factor in 
the development of the individual 
is the influence of suggestion. In 
fact, we are all what we are largely 
because of its shaping power. A 
child, and even an adult, will un- 
consciously, to a large extent, imi- 
tate the representation of himself 
that is held up to him. It has been 
well said that suggestion will make 
a saint of a criminal and a criminal 
of a saint; that the assumed exist- 
ence of a vice will often produce the 
vice and the assumed existence of a 
virtue will produce the virtue. 
Suggestion is defined as the in- 
sinuation of an idea into conscious- 
ness. Do you wish your child to be 
self-reliant! If so make him feel 
that you have confidence in his 
judgment. If he makes a mistake, 
show him that you still have confi- 
dence in him and he is not apt to 
make the same mistake twice. 
Confidence begets confidence, and 
self-reliance is a matter of confi- 
dence. Do you desire your child to 
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be honest? If you do, trust him, and 
beware lest by word or act you 
yourself teach him _ dishonesty. 
Many parents unconsciously sug- 
gest dishonesty to their children by 
acts and practices that are ques- 
tionable. To inculcate honesty in 
your child you should live it and 
the atmosphere of the home should 
develop and nurture it. 

Does your child suffer from fear? 
Ignore his fear, but praise him for 
every brave act. Encouraged by 
your praise, he will soon conquer 
his fear. 

If you wish your child to be self- 
respecting, treat him with respect. 
Teach him the possibility of being 
the equal of any man. Many a 
child is ruined by suggestions of 
inferiority. Tell him that he is 
stupid and the effect is benumbing. 
He takes it as a matter of fact, and 
lives down to the standard set for 


him. If, however, you insinuate into 
his consciousness confidence in his 
ability to do and to accomplish, 


you start him on the road to 
achievement. 

Some parents have a fatal habit 
of nagging. A _ noted physical 
trainer, after years of experience, 
declares that a child that is nagged 
at never holds itself well. That its 
deportment betrays its mental at- 
titude and that the round shoul- 
ders and apologetic air tell the 
story where the physique other- 
wise betrays no constitutional weak- 
ness. The suggestions given by 
the suspicion of bad morals are 
responsible for the hang-dog man- 
ner of many a child, — and adult as 
well. If the individual be placed 
in a position of trust and responsi- 
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bility, he will at once assume a self- 
respecting bearing. 

Beware of suggestions given by 
casual conversation. Many a re- 
mark is dropped that takes root 
and has a life-long influence for 
good or evil. 

The principle of suggestion is as 
applicable to the physical as to the 
intellectual and moral nature. If 
you wish your child to be healthy, 
see that he thinks healthy thoughts. 
Do not talk before him of aches 
and pains and all the ills in the 
category. Some people are so sug- 
gestible that they experience all 
the symptoms of every disease de- 
scribed to them. We have all read 
of the man that went into a library 
a well man. He took from the 
shelves a medical work which he 
read for several hours. When he 
left the building he felt sure that 
he had every disease of which he 
had read except housemaid’s knee. 
This is an extreme case but we 
know that both health and disease 
are thought contagious. 

If a child is plain of feature it is 
unkind to tell it so, for it makes the 
child self-conscious and often de- 
stroys his peace of mind. There are 
always some charms worthy of 
mention and these the child will 
cherish and meanwhile develop 
others. 

Many children are too suggesti- 
ble, too easily influenced by every 
passing comment. Paradoxical as 
it may be, these can be inured to 
the influence of unfavorable sug- 
gestion by suggestion. Suggest to 
them that they have strong wills 
and can resist detrimental influ- 
ence. Persuade them that they can 
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resist and they will resist. Inde- 
pendence of thought and action 
can be cultivated. 

To sum up, suggestion is potent 
for good or evil. Praise stimulates 
and inspires, while censure, fault- 
finding, or flaw-finding makes for 
retrogression. Friends, books, and 
pictures all have their influence on 
the impressionable child. The wise 
parent will surround the child with 
uplifting suggestions of the true, 
the beautiful, and the lovely. 


SCRAP BOOKS 
BY ELLEN M. HURLL 


To those shut-ins who are fond of 
books and writing, and who would 
like to vary the monotony of their 
lives by doing a little light work 
that will interest them, and also 
give profit and pleasure to others, I 
would submit the following sugges- 
tions which have been tried and 
proved successful. 

To illustrate books is a most fas- 
cinating occupation, and can be 
easily done by cutting out pictures 
appropriate to the subject, from old 
magazines, books, or newspapers, 
and pasting them upon blank sheets 
of paper, to insert between the 
leaves of the book selected for 
illustration. Take, for instance, 
the New Testament. One can get 
cheap copies of the book, take off 
the covers, and illustrate the first 
four divisions, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, making four books 
of them, which one can send to the 
bindery and have finished with 
handsome covers, if one does not 
care for a home-made cover. 

There are so many pictures illus- 
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trating the life of Christ, that it 
would be comparatively easy to 
find suitable ones for the work. It 
makes a very acceptable gift to a 
friend, who will prize it the more, 
for being one’s own hand-work. I 
have a friend who spent many 
happy hours in making a book 
which I will describe, for it may be 
a useful hint to some one whois pro- 
ficient in the languages. It was a 
French calendar, composed of ex- 
tracts from famous French authors, 
and verses from the Bible; every 
day having the date of birth, or 
death, of some Frenchman, dis- 
tinguished in art, history, or litera- 
ture, with some famous historical 
event introduced occasionally. In 
literature, she had searched through 
the writings of eminent French 
authors, and selected choice speci- 
mens of prose, or poetry, from the 


-works of the one whose name was 


at the top of the calendar leaf for 
the day. The Bible texts were 
chosen to correspond as much as 
possible with the ideas suggested 
in the accompanying selection. The 
calendar leaf for the day thus 
showed, first, the name, with date 
of birth or death; — then a short 
Bible verse, after which came the 
literary treasure. To these were 
added the pictures of the various 
persons represented, gathered from 
different sources, thus making in 
some instances a rare collection. 
The book was made of medium- 
sized writing-paper, in groups of 
six sheets. One may, of course, make 
the book as large as is desired. By 
taking four months for one volume, 
my friend made three good-sized 
books, illustrated with more than 
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five hundred pictures. It was 
bound handsomely with the name 
in gilt letters on the cover. Let me 
say that all the work should be done 
by hand; copying selections in one’s 
own handwriting, with ornamental 
lettering if possible. This makes the 
work more valuable as a gift. 

Then one can make a Spanish or 
Italian calendar in the same way, for 
friends who are familiar with those 
languages. And think! what a long- 
lived pleasure it would be to those 
who are fortunate enough to re- 
ceive one of the books! 

An English calendar also, pre- 
pared in this way, with illustrations, 
would furnish one with occupation 
that would be congenial, and at the 
same time afford much pleasure to 
others. 

And then again, a variation on 
the calendar book can be made 


by taking the writings of any of 


our New England poets, and 
copying something choice, for one 
side of the page. On the opposite 
side, paste a picture of the poet, 
possibly half a dozen of them (if 
one is so fortunate as to have them) ; 
also pictures illustrating anything 
of interest in the poet’s life, as his 
birthplace, the houses where he has 
lived, with their interiors, etc. This 
book, made like the calendar, may 
be a “joy forever” to one’s friend. 

At Christmas time, a fine selec- 
tion of Christmas poems, illustrated 
by lovely pictures of the nativity, 
also madonna pictures by famous 
artists, being bound in white and 
gold, makes a dainty and acceptable 
book. 

A pretty calendar for one month 
may be made by copying a favorite 
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text for each day in some foreign 
(or English) language, and _ illus- 
trating it with foreign (or English) 
views. And now, last but not least, 
do not forget the great army of poor 
children at Christmas, who, at this 
season, are looking for home-made 
picture books from Santa’s pack. 
Collect attractive pictures for chil- 
dren from old books, newspapers 
and magazines, during the year; 
(old Christmas cards may be util- 
ized in this way) then choose your 
book. 

If one does not care to go to the 
expense of buying blank books, a 
number of catalogues that are 
given away at the book stores, may 
be used, by covering the reading 
matter with pictures. 

Good stories, taken from papers 
and magazines, fastened together 
in book form, with paper covers, 
would be a perfect ‘‘ God-send” 
to many shut-ins who are hunger- 
ing for literature in some form, but 
who have neither the money nor 
the opportunity for obtaining it. 

For a number of years, a friend 
of mine has made a practice of col- 
lecting from old magazines, por- 
traits of people, distinguished in 
politics, history, literature, etc., 
pasting them upon blocks of paper, 
thus forming a book, or books, 
which being tied together with 
ribbons, make them attractive to 
the older shut-ins. The selection 
may be made of persons famous in 
old colonial times, different pic- 
tures of the presidents; vice-presi- 
dents and other dignitaries of the 
United States; also popular novel- 
ists, historians, and writers of the 
day. 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR JULY 


1. How can an accurate memory best be 
developed in children? 

Tuis can best be done by training 
the child to observe accurately and 
definitely ; for example, when a child 
says, “There are a lot of dogs out in 
front of the house,” suggest that 
he count not only the number of 
dogs as a whole, but the number of 
each kind; and say, “‘ There are two 
black dogs, one white dog, and 
one brown dog out in front of the 
house.” There are many scientific 
methods of developing a good mem- 
ory, but this is one of the very best 
ways in the case of small children. 

2. What should be said to boys and girls 


of high-school age about the office of a 
chaperon? 


Boys and girls of this age are usu- 
ally rather conventional. 


It will 


often be sufficient to tell them that a 


chaperon is customary. Should they 
inquire more particularly, it might 
be explained to them that they are 
still too young to know just what 
is right and wise to do, socially; 
and the chaperon accompanies them 
that they may easily ask for advice 
as to small perplexities, and thereby 
avoid embarrassment and hesita- 
tion in regard to doing what is suit- 
able. 

3. How can children who spend the sum- 
mer in the city be kept well and 
happy? 

To keep the children well, they 
must be carefully fed, comfortably 
dressed, kept regularly to hours as 
regards meals and bed-time, and 
provided with the best means of 
being out-of-doors that circum- 
stances allow. A great deal will 


have been done toward keeping 
them happy, if they are kept well. 
In addition, they might be taken 
on picnics to near-by parks, etc., 
and given some sort of gardening, if 
only a few seeds in a window- or 
piazza-box. 
4. How can little children be taught the 
great danger of playing in the street? 
It is easier to teach children that 
it is dangerous to play in the street 
than to keep them from doing this! 
The only effectual remedy for this 
very dangerous proceeding on the 
part of children is some other place 
to play. Play-grounds, parks, front 
and back yards, and even roofs 
should be utilized. Also, mothers 
should make it a point to see that 
their several towns and cities pro- 
vide sufficient policemen at es- 
pecially dangerous street corners, 
etc. 


5. Is it well to allow boys to be employed 
regularly for money in the summer 
time,—on farms, as errand boys, 
etc.? 

If the boys are old enough to make 
such employment legal, there is 
every reason why they should be al- 
lowed to have it. Active boys like to 
work in the summer time; and in ad- 
dition to the practical help to them of 
the money they thus earn, they gain 
a useful knowledge of the value of 
money. Of course, great care should 
be taken that they are employed in 
suitable ways, in proper places, un- 
der good influences, and for a suf- 
ficiently short number of hours. 

6. At what age should a boy be allowed a 

bicycle? 

So soon as a boy is able to ride a 
bicycle, he would be old enough to 
have one. 
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7. How can children be taught the great 
danger of playing with matches? 

In the case of very little chil- 
dren, matches should be kept safely 
out of the way. With children a 
little older, fascinated by matches, 
it sometimes helps to demonstrate 
to the child that the burn of a 
match hurts. 

8. Should children be permitted to call on 
the neighbors, unaccompanied by their 
mothers? 

In the immediate neighborhood 
the children might do this, provided 
both their mothers and the neigh- 
bors are willing. It is a pleasant 
thing to have a small child come to 
call all alone, of his own accord. 
Most neighbors like it. 

9. How can the habit of contradicting 
best be overcome? 

Great patience is necessary when 
once this habit has been formed. 
Each time the child contradicts, 
point out the discourtesy of it, mak- 
ing it plain that to disagree is not 
the same thing. Very often when a 
child seems to be contradicting, that 
child is merely disagreeing.. Teach 
the children to begin a statement of 
disagreement with the words, “I 
think.” 

10. How can older children best be taught 
to interest the younger children in books 
and reading? 

The older children might occasion- 
ally read aloud to the younger ones. 
This is usually mutually agreeable 
and serves two purposes. It inter- 
ests the younger children in books 
and reading, and keeps the older 
children in close touch with their 
small brothers and sisters. Parents 
might recommend books likely to be 
of unusual interest to both ages. 
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THE NEIGHBORS AND THE 
CHILDREN 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1917, reads as follows: 
“What should a mother do when the 
neighbors tell her of the mischievous naugh- 
tiness of her children when out of her 
sight?” 


Only one woman has complained 
of my little boy of six years, and 
she has teased him so at times that 
I thought she was to blame. He is 


a very active child. 


A SuBscRIBER, 
St. Johns, Mich. 


Mothers should correct children 
when told of their faults, but neigh- 
bors should not be so ready to tell. 
All children are mischievous, more 
or less, and we are apt to notice 
the faults of our neighbors’ children 


more than those of our own. 
Mrs. R. G. Hitt, 
Norfolk, Va. 


A neighbor once complained to 
me of our boy, and I told herI would 


punish him severely. He was out 
playing, and I called to him to 
come in. I told him I was to pun- 
ish him for what this lady had told 
me. He did not seem to understand 
why he should be punished, and he 
begged to be allowed to tell his side 
of the affair. He told such a straight 
story that I knew he was telling the 
truth. I then told the lady why I 
did not punish him, and she said, 
“Well, all I know about it is what 
Mrs. said, and she said she 
thought it was your boy.” I was so 
frightened that I decided never to 
punish him without first giving him 
a chance to defend himself. 


Mrs. M. E. R., 
Roseburg, Ore. 
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That would depend upon the dis- 
position of my neighbor. Sometimes 
neighbors have no sympathy with a 
child’s temptation to be mischiev- 
ous when mother is gone. If some- 
thing seriously wrong had been 
done, or something expressly for- 
bidden, the matter would have to 
be dealt with. If it were a matter 
of not much consequence, I should 
not let the children know I knew 
of it and would make plans to fore- 
stall such conditions arising in the 
future. I do not believe it a very 
good plan to have children know 
they are watched. Encourage them 
to be strong, and able to be good 
themselves when away from you. 


Mrs. Stewart DocksTADER, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


THE BOY’S OBSERVANCE OF 
SUNDAY 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 


tions for June, 1916, reads as follows: “What 
course should be followed with a boy of 
ten, a member of a church-going family, 
who has recently become much interested 
in the thought that one may worship as 
truly by going into the country on Sunday 
as by going to church?” 


Church first, country afterward, 
is a good rule. A boy of ten is too 
young to form any sound theories 
on this question, and should follow 
the rule. His example to others 
might be shown him. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Ct. 


The father should insist on church 
attendance in the morning, leaving 
the balance of the day for out-of- 
doors. 


A SupscriBer, 
Saginaw, Mich. 


He will get over this idea. Is it 
the season of the year perhaps? 


Mrs. Miriam Tuckman, 
- New York, N.Y. 


Try to make him understand that 
while one may worship by oneself, 
the service, and talks by older and 
more experienced people give wid- 
er and deeper thoughts than one 
could evolve for oneself; that, after 
all, we have to live with people, and 
that music and prayer in common 
draw us all nearer together. 


Mrs. Watter S. Kine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


He should be told that while we 
can worship anywhere and at any 
time it is especially pleasing to our 
Father to have us at stated times 
worship in a temple dedicated to 
that purpose. Our example, too, 
counts for much. If people who 
never go to church see us going into 
the country, they do not know that 
we have gone to worship. They 
will probably think we have gone 
for a good time. 


Mrs. F. O. Spracve, 
Olean, N.Y. 


This boy can very kindly be 
shown that there is time in a long 
Sunday for both kinds of worship, — 
that with others formally in church, 
and that other, freer communion 
with nature. Emphasize the idea of 
a company of people bonded to- 
gether for the right, and his duty 
to be in his place in this Christian 
army. Religion is not entirely an 
individual matter. 


Mrs. Hersert BaILey, 
Washington, D.C. 
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If the boy of ten loves the coun- 
try more than the church building, 
he will find the very essence of 
truth and love there; but he will 
need a guide, I imagine; some one 
to point out to him the wonderful 
things of nature, and to tell him 
how God has manifested Himself in 


it all. 
Mrs. Lawrence C. Kine, 
Dallas, Texas. 


CHILDREN’S ‘‘LOOKS”’ 


Question No. 10, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for July, 1916, reads as follows: 
“Ts it wise to let children know that one 
thinks them pretty?” 


Yes, let the children know you 
think them pretty, but that pretti- 
ness is spoiled by unkind, selfish 
thoughts, and can be developed 
into beauty and noble thoughts and 
high aims in life. If you wish chil- 


dren to remain pretty and become 


beautiful use the words often. 
Mrs. W. S. Parisn, 
Dallas, Texas. 


If a child is really inclined to be 
vain, it would be unwise to encour- 
age this vanity. However, I should 
never want to teach a child that he 
or she was not good to look at, or 
neglect anything which would make 
him or her physically or mentally 


more attractive. 
A SuBscrIBER, 
Northampton, Mass. 


I do not think it right for some 
one always to be telling a child she is 
pretty. But we all like to know if we 
look well. When I was a child I was 
painfully timid, and thought I was 
ugly, for my fat, rosy-cheeked sis- 
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ter, five years younger than I, was 
told constantly by others that she 
was pretty. I was too old, of course, 
to be petted this way, and grew up 
thinking that everybody thought 
me ugly. Sister was spoiled by the 
telling, while small, though she 
outgrew it. But it was hard for both 
of us while we were small. 


Mrs. R. L. Terry, 
Clarksville, Texas. 


I always compliment my children 
in that they look nice and sweet, but 
impress upon them that “Pretty 
is as pretty does.” 


Mrs. W. F. Barron, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


One of the greatest joys of my 
young girlhood was when my moth- 
er or father said, “You look very 
pretty (or sweet) to-day.” At the 
same time they taught me to know 
that true loveliness was in char- 
acter, not looks. 


(Mrs. J. R.) M. W. C,, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Just as fondness for jewelry rel- 
egates itself to its right emphasis 
and place in life as one grows older, 
so does any slight vanity a girl may 
have over being pretty, if her home 
life is such as to put right values on 
things in life anyway. A pretty 
girl, brought up in her home where 
there is the spirit of love and serv- 
ice, where there is love of books and 
music and good friends, may know 
she is pretty and be told so often, 
but it will not hurt her for she will 
take it as God’s gift and her mind 
will be too engrossed with other 
things to pay more attention to it 
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than to want to dress well, as every 
girl should. One of the few sermons 
that I shall never forget was on the 
text, “And I beseech you, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that you 
present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice, wholly acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” 
The minister showed that this is a 
message to young people; that they 
can enjoy sports to the full, as a 
means of developing the body, and 
keeping it strong and beautiful for 
God. 


Marion S. Hartow, 
Ballardvale, Mass. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR AUGUST 


(N.B. The Home Procress Questions 
will continue. Beginning with September, 
they ‘will be sent to subscribers in the form 
of a printed slip. Premiums for complete 
sets of satisfactory answers will be given 


as usual. Address all communications to_ 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials, or signed with full name.) 


I. 


ENVOY 


How can the habit of undue 
curiosity in the proceedings of 
the neighbors best be handled 
in children? 


. How can stubbornness best be 


handled in a little girl of five? 
What. should be done when 
guests of a family ask them, 
on leaving, if they may give 
money presents to the ser- 
vants? 


. Is taking children on street- 


car rides in the summer time an 
advisable practice? 


. How can the desire to buy 


penny candies best be counter- 
acted in children? 


. Should the bed-time of children 


be later in the summer than in 
winter? 


. Should a girl of twelve be al- 


lowed to follow her preference 
for companions four or five 
years older than herself, or 
should she be encouraged to 
make friends of girls of her own 
age? 


. How can children best be 


taught courtesy to older per- 
sons? 


. Shouid boys be given music 


lessons? 


. Should boys and girls of high- 


school age form clubs among 
themselves, not supervised or 
directed by an older person? 


Go, little book, and wish to all 

Flowers in the garden, meat in the hall, 

A bit of wine, a spice of wit, 

A house with lawns enclosing it, 

A living river by the door, 

A nightingale in the sycamore! 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Jan and her Job 


By L. Allen Harker 


DELIGHTFULLY fresh and clean, fair of skin, 
trim suited, but with hair so gray as to puz- 
zle people: such was Janet Ross, sailing by 
P. and O. steamer on Christmas week for 
Bombay. The oldest Boxwallah laid fifteen 
rupees to five annas that she was under 
thirty. Hugo Tancred, in government serv- 
ice, had disappeared, leaving as Jan’s job the 
care of her younger sister, Fay, and Fay’s 
two children. Of course, besides Jan, there is 
another good fairy, Peter Ledyard; who, as 
he had fathered Fay in India, must needs 
come home to England and father her 
motherless children there. And then the 


great war begins. The author gives a splen- 
did sketch of Indian life in Cantonment, and 
of, London and the country at Wren’s End. 
There is no flattering; “more or less all 


the characters show their glorious morning 
face.” The reader will throughout ‘‘most 
glorious pleasure take, nor stab his spirit 
wide awake.” The story runs clean from 
beginning to end. 

he €. 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


To Mother 
An Anthology of Mother Verse 
With an Iniroduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
In the charming Introduction to this pre- 
cious collection of Mother Verse, made up 
of gems gathered from the mother litera- 
ture of the ages, the voice says to the child 
in his dream garden, “I am making the 
garden with your help.” The heart which the 
child plants with his own hands in his chosen 
spot becomes not a blossoming heart, — 
but a mother. “And the child knows.” The 
poets have always known what lies hidden 
away in the heart, and how love makes 
things grow; and these poems tell of mother 
love and joy, pride and trust, of oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. One mother’s 
“‘own eyes begin to shine to hear her stories 
grow.” Another is strong and brave, “‘in- 
exorable to save,” and one is made of a 


poet’s child memory. Lovely lullabies and 
quaint cradle songs croon the wonder and 
joy of young motherhood, treading so fear- 
fully through babyland. Dear old-fash- 
ioned poems breathe the immortality of a 
mother love no hurt can kill. There are 
poems to mothers of men, — soldier poems 
to staunch the fresh wounds in mother 
hearts to-day and to dry the tears that 
flow. And somewhere among them all each 
one of us shall find the “only one mother in 


all the wide world.” 
AP. C. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00.) 


Garden Guide 


Edited by J. Harrison Dick 
Price: Paper 50 cts. Cloth, 75 cts. 


Milady’s House Plants 


By F. E. Palmer 
Price: 75 cts. 

Tue Guide is an amateur gardener’s hand- 
book, that beckons a world, gone gar- 
dening, to the open country and a perma- 
nent home with grounds, and a garden 
that pays in health, recreation, and enjoy- 
ment of fresh fruit and vegetables and 
flowers. It tells so simply how to plan, 
plant, prune, and propagate, that lawn, 
hedge, border, fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables and canning seem destined to evolve 
according to schedule, and insects seem 
warranted to depart promptly upon the 
appearance of prescribed paraphernalia and 
proper procedure. 

The city housewife who must content 
herself with house plants, and she who 
would take bits of her garden indoors ere 
Jack Frost comes, will learn from Milady’s 
House Plants which to choose for foliage, 
which for decoration, and which for bloom. 
She will learn the fundamental require- 
ments of all house plants, — why her 
geranium does not bloom, and how to make 
it flower. The author is an experienced 
gardener and knows the joy of flowering 
plants, the delight of bulbs, and the fascina- 
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tion of raising plants Sr seeds. He makes - 
clear the necessity .not only of knowing 
plant habits ‘and conditioris essential to 
cultivation, but of treating plants as house- 
hold pets, worthy of care arid affection. 
A. P.C 
(A. F. De La Mare Company.) 


Sons and Daughters 


By Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg 


Att the everyday modern problems that 
arise to perplex and distress parents in the 
management of, children are frankly dis- 
cussed, in a friendly, conversational man- 
ner. The author is ever mindful of the 
child’s individuality. Parents are advised 
how to utilize the instincts of the child 
as driving forces to forward ideals; to sat- 
isfy curiosity, and make wondering worth 
while; to direct pugnacity to something 
worth fighting for; to utilize, not ignore, 
the inexpensive pastime of “gathering 
things” in the collective stage. A par- 
ent’s understanding of a child must show 
itself in the attitude toward little things, 
seeming trifles, that make the child’s emo- 
tional life, such as a troublesome child 
friendship. There are warnings against 
teaching girls indirection; and against im- 
posing upon children ready-made ideals; 
and against worrying over the dabbling 
adolescent, whose rapid shifting of interest 
may attest rapid development. The book 
is helpful and sane, with splendid sound 
sense; and it is devoid of silly sentiment. 
A. P. C 
(Henry Holt & Co. $1.40 net.) 


Domestic Architecture 


By L. Eugene Robinson 


To one interested in house-building or re- 
modeling, this book tells, very simply, the 
essential things to know about selecting and 
developing a site, about the designing and 
constructing of a home, its interior decora- 
tion, furnishing, heating, lighting, and ven- 
tilation. The author is a teacher of Home 
Economics, so does not forget the impor- 
tant item,—the building budget. There 
are many attractive and helpful diagrams 
of brickwork, woodwork, and stonework, 
and details not always available to the 
inexperienced. One of the most interesting 
features of the book is the brief-history of 
domestic architecture, — the evolution of 
the dwelling from the cave to the typical 
American home; and the history of man’s 


private life revealed in the ruins of his 
dwellings. The book is well illustrated. 
A.?.G 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 


Short Rations 
By Madeleine Z. Doty 


Tuts record of an American woman’s ob- 
servations in warring Europe in 1915-16 
is of vital interest. Her facts are significant, 
her book absorbing, because she makes so 
clear that what happened then will also 
happen here or wherever men go to war, — 
though they go without hate or desire for 
gain; those left behind will have short in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical rations. The 
author nursed the wounded for a short time 
in Paris; peeped under the lid in “war- 
cursed Berlin”; watched the long, swaying 
line of people struggling for potatoes; and 
saw therelentlessness of German officialdom; 
noted signs of rebellion. She found in Ham- 
burg only dull resignation, no arrogance, — 
and among radicals, revolt. Everywhere she 
declares Germany successful in industrial 
efficiency, unsuccessful in personal efficien- 
cy. It was the author’s conclusion that 
Germany’s political regeneration must come 
from within, —not by smashing from with- 
out; and that the policy of starvation will 
be ineffectual, killing the poor and weak, 
leaving militarism sleek and fat. 
A Po. 
(The Century Company. $1.50 net.) 


A Garden Rosary 
By Agnes Edwards 


THE capricious entries in a diary, strung on 
a chain of summer months, make the ros- 
ary. To read it is like opening the noiseless 
gate of a secluded garden upon its mistress, 
whispering her secret sorrows to a crocus, 
or patting a snowdrop, “as one might a 
feeble child, saying ‘Don’t bother to get up 
just yet.’” Full of quaint conceits are her 
communings with the flowers, in search of 
the secret of the spell of spring, or of a 
promise of immortality. A tender solici- 
tude for the cut flowers, —one of every 
kind, — taken to the hospital to the “ Rose 
of all the world,” pervades the room as 
much as the fragrance of the flowers. The 
author would make us all hear, as did her 
mother, the chime of the enchanted Canter- 
bury bells, and feel the restfulness of com- 
panionship with floral personalities. 
Ai Pe, 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 





